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PREFACE. 



The old method of teaching spelling from colnmna 
of words is no longer satisfactory. Experience has 
proven that to require children to study lists of words, 
at whose meaning they must guess, and in the use 
of which they acquire no skill, is unnatural, laborious, 
and wasteful of time. So strong has been the re- 
action from the old-time books and methods that 

• many earnest teachers have banished the spelling- 

^ book from the school. We should, however, have a 
spelling-book based upon the laws of mental growth, 

' ^-one that will present words in telling connection 
with one another. 

In studying detached words, selected according 
to some artificial arrangement, as the number of syl- 
lables, one only gains pictures of empty forms ; but 

' the spelling exercise can be made more profitable. 
The author of the ^'Reading Speller" has endeav- 
ored to present, in a form both attractive and in- 
structive, those words which our pupils meet in their 
studies. He has not sacrificed its usefulness to any 
grading upon syllables or sounds; he has rather 
graded it upon subjects familiar to pupils. It has 
been Ms aiin to condense the description of objects 
of interest^ retaining the thought, fact, and language 
peculiar to them. Some of the matter has been se- 
lected from many different sources, carefully com- 
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IV PBEFACE. 

pared, and adapted to this purpose — thus fumiBhing 
a more varied language. These lessons are sufficiently 
well-graded to be followed by any grammar-class in 
the order of arrangement ; it is suggested, however, 
that lessons be selected suitable to the taste, and to 
the general class- work. 

Some of the most important features of this book 
are : — 

Firsts — The phonic analysis of words. This list 
not only illustrates the so.unds of our language, but 
it was selected with due regard to the importance 
of the words. It is recommended that pupils be 
thoroughly drilled upon the sounds and the dia- 
critical marks. 

SecoTid^ — The maxims in this work are the embodi- 
ment of experience and wisdom. Proverbs exercise 
a wide influence in controlling the actions of men. 
There is no better time to store the mind with impor- 
tant truths than in youth. 

Third, — ^Very few rules for the spelling of words 
have been given. 

FourtTi, — The principal uses of cs^itals. 

Fifths — The use of punctuation marks. These 
exercises afford a practical course in training students 
to correct habits in the use of capital letters and 
punctuation marks. 

Sixth, — ^AU difficult and technical words, and all 
geographical and biographical names are pronounced 
at the end of each exercise. Thus the pupils have 
at hand a key to the pronunciation of words, in the 
absence of the dictionary. 



PREFACE. V 

Seventh, — ^Special attention is called to the com- 
mon mispronunciation of words. 

BigMh, — ^Words differently spelled, and words 
differently pronounced are marked. 

Ninth, — ^The great variety of useful and common 
words given under the separate headings. 

Some of the special advantages claimed for this* 
book are: — 

First, — ^The lessons are attractive. Pupils will 
take pleasure in learning them. 

Second, — ^It contains a fund of general information. 
In many schools it will aid the lessons in Natural 
History, and serve as Supplementary Beading. 

Third, — ^It will aid the pupil in the preparation of 
his other work. The use of terms learned from it, 
need not be unlearned, as they are correct, scientific. 

Fourth, — ^The words being used in living ration 
with one another, the pupils will acquire a natural 
fluency and facility of expression. 

Fifth, — The frequent repetition of common words 
will make these lessons more impressive and pro- 
gressive. 

Siicth, — The exercises present excellent topics for 
object lessons. They may also form the outlines of 
compositions. Pupils should be required to collect 
information not found in the book. 

Seventh, — ^These lessons prepare the pupil to read 
intelligently the newspaper, or a miscellaneous book. 

It is frequently observed that pupils will pro- 
nounce words in columns correctly, at which they 



VI SLTGGESTIONS. 

will stumble on the printed page. We must train 
our pupils to read sentences, not simply to pronounce 
words. The preparation of these spelling exercises 
wDl lead to habits of close observation. 



SUGGESTIONS. 

The art of correct spelling requires a hearing ear, 
a seeing eye, and a trained hand. Therefore, that 
method should be adopted for preparing and con- 
ducting lessons in spelling that will develop the 
greatest skill in the use of the ear, eye, and hand. 
When these lessons are assigned, the teacher and 
class should read, them over together. The pupils 
will best impress them upon their memories by copy- 
ing them upon slate or paper. Thus the hand will 
be trained to correct movements, and the eye to 
detect mistakes and omissions. 

In the advance classes, at recitation, the teacher 
may dictate the entire exercise, and require pupils, 
in writing, to observe the capitals and punctuation 
marks. In this manner the best results will be 
obtained. 

If the classes are not sufficiently advanced, or if 
the time will not permit, the teacher can announce 
only those words specially marked. 

A blank-book has been arranged to accompany 
this, in which the ruling and numbering are adjusted 
to receive the entire exercise, or the special words. 
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A KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION, 

ShoiAjing the Use of the Diacritical Marks* 



a long. 

& short 

a Italian 

a Tyroad 

d. as in 

a as in 

a like short o. .. 



e long 

6 short 

6 liJcek 

e like long b.. . . 

e as in 



i long.. 

I short 

1 likelong %.., 

i like e 



VO>VELS. 

ate. o long 5ld. 

at. 6 sJK^t n6t. 

arm . o like long oo . . move. 

all. o like short oo. . wolf. 

.. • « 

air. 6 like short u. . . son. 

ask. 6 like hroad a. .fdrm. 

what. do as in food. 

ob as in foot. 

mete. 

m6t. 

gre. 

prey- 
verge 

ice. 
it. 

police, 
virgin. 



ii long. use. 

ft sh^ort tub. 

u precededhyr.mAQ. 

u like short oo. .pull. 

A as in bum. 



y long. 
y- short. 



fly. 

cfst 



DIPHTHONGS. 

oi or oy (unmarked) oil, toy. 

ou or ow {unTna/rked) out, owl. 

fti, 6a, ott, oa, au, ei, ie, an, etc., are improper diph- 
thongs in which but one vowel is sounded. 



XU KEY TO THE PBOMUKCIATIOK. 

CONSONANTS. 

f like t^ BA in ..qede. § Zt^ez, asm..ha3. 

€ like k, as in . . -ealL th sharp^ as in. . breath. 

ch as in such. tii vocals as in. .thine. 

9h Z/Are sh, as in..ghaise. ng as in sing. 

•eh like k, as in. .-ehoms. n as in link. 

g Tiardj as in. . .get $ like egz. e^st 

^ softy like j . . .gem. ph like f Philip. 

8 Bha/rpy as in. .yes. qu like kw ..... .queen. 



DIACRITICAL MARKS. 

- The mfloron, as in ale. 

^ The br^e, as in ni6t. 

•• The difir'esifl, as in rude. 

' The cedilla, as in Qity. 

• The dot, as in pull. 

A The oflret, or drcumflez accent, as in. air. 

'^ The tilde, or waving accent, as in earth. 

A The smipended mflcron, as in hag. 



Remark. — In the Reading Lessons of this book, the words printed 
in iMiiM and bold tjrpa constitute the special speUing exercises. 
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SOUNDS OP LETTEES. 



LESSON I. 
These words have the sound of S, as in file. 



bake 



lake ^C€i^€' lage ^^i^^ 



rake 4€l'^ pray p.4^€i/u 

make ^m€i^^ way 44/-a^ 

take /€iAi^ grate ^^^^ 

LESSON IL 

These words contain the long sound of ft. e = ft. 

graze ^/^-^^ wa'ger €{A€1 ^^j^ 

d€''t€iAe naVal 4t€i ^Afi^c 



&€rape 






strange d^4'€l4^^e sail'or d€i4/^ -^4 

chase -^^^^^^ rein'deer 4^^^^ ^^^4 



feign 



/^^^ rai'ment 4^4^ ^me^n^ 

gait ^€14./ dfii'ly ^2^^ ^^ 
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SPELLEB. 




C<^^/g^ ^n€iyu t{^Ai^ ^Ae- 


du^ dAi.-ned. 


LESSON III. 




These words have the eoond of ft, as in firm. 


-eard €'€14-^ 


gaunt 


^€IU^ 


lard ^ei^ti 


haunt 


A€lU^/ 


dark <i€Z4^ 


■ealf 




bark ^€ll^ 


■calm 


€>€l'C^ 


park j^€i4^ 


palm 


A€i/m^ 


starch d/iZ^^cA 


psalm 


Adfi^/if^ 






LESSON IV. 



far'thest 

dar'ling 

arm'ful 

•ear'man 

laugh'ter 

bra'vo 




/ 




^€ld IH^d/ laun'dry /€iu^ €l4 
iZti'i ^^^ jaun'di5e j^wn ^^^^^ 
fZH^nVi^/ al'mond €1^^!^ ^m^^'nti 



;7 



/ 



;:/, 



-cai 'mtz^ so pra'no d€^ 



"^ Ad€i ^ 



^<? 









Ne va'da C/i/^ ^tz ^€l 



ar'bor 



-^ 



€14^ -^^^ 



SOUNDS or LETTEES. 




■^^^-^ €l^mZ ^^C^^, 



LESSON V. 
These words have the sound of H, as in &dd. 



bad 

Black 

quack 

a-et 

tiA-et 

lamb 



^€1^ S-e&lT) d'C€l^^ 






s-e&li) 
&erap 
s^sh 

w&g 
s«&n 



d-ct^iA 



d€Zd 



d€'€i'n 



e^^ ^^^ ^€^U'l ^n^€!>^U^ ^d^i^lA 



LESSON VL 



man'ful 
re l&x' 



4^^ 4€UC 



/ 



a-e'gent €i^ €^^ 



/ 



wag'on 



•eab'in 



pas'sion 






ex pind' ^^ ^€l^iz 
gal'lant -^€1^ ^n/ 



flan'nel 



gariop 
Ag'nes 



'/ 



«&b'bage -ctz^ ^tz 



T 



READIKO 8PELLBB. 



LESSON VII. 

These words have the soond of §, as in §1L 



small 

•• 

gaU 

maul 

haul 

talk 

stalk 








yawn 
lawn 

•a 

drawn 

•• 

fawn 

•• 

&erawl 

•• 

shawl 






J^-^^^^^ /^^Z-^^ ^€^dZ 4t^€Ai^a^ ^i^^ 



€14€> €M:^i 



/A 



^muiz 



I 



fal'ter 

pai'sy 

■eal'dron 

• • 

al'most 
au'thor 
au'tumn 

al'der 

•■ 

■eaus'ti-e 
as sanlt' 



LESSON VIIL 

dwarfish 

sqnall'y 

al'ma n&-e 

quar'ter 

fau'get 

law'yer 

ward'robe 

gaud'y 

brawn'y 



san'^er 
walk'er 
bal'sam 
de fraud' 
-eau'-eus 
ex haust' 
pau'per 
false'hobd 



SOUKDS OF LETTERS. 




€»-'n^'ne ^^^i^ u:^^aue^ -^Z ^ 



LESSON IX. 
These words have the sound of &, as in f&re. e = &• 

dare €c^4^ sc^roe dC€l4c^^ 



tare 



glare 



snare 



we&r 



lair 






scarce 

thgre 

wh6re 

prayer 

square 

chair 




*4^ 











LESSON X. 
These words have the sound of &, as in Ask. 



•e&sk 


glass chaff 


slant 


flask 


ch&nge chant 


trange 


mask 


lange grasp 


basque 


-elasp 


glance graft 

LESSON XL 


■casque 


•east'er 


lastly aslant' 


mast'head 


pas'tor 


snr piss' re past' 


blast'lng 


past'fire 


ghast'ly vast'ly 


mas'tiff 


plis'ter 


■eon trast' pass'port 


•eom mand 
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BEADIKG SPELLEB. 



Cx^^ €^€i^ ^ 'n^i^l ^e^i^^^ 4'ai^'ri ^^m ^o^ 






^t:^^u^. 



LESSON XII. 
These words have the sound of a, as in what. Like 5 in ndt. 



wasp 


sqnad 


quar'rel 


wa,Ti'ton 

• 


watch 

• 


wallow 

• 


squalid 


wad'dle 

• 


wa§ 


swallow 

• 


squan'der 


fltfl.l'wart 

• 


wand 

• 


war'rant 

• 


qua,n'ti ty 


quad'rant 


squash 


watch^man 

• 


quail ty 


quad'ra i)ed 



LESSON XIII. 
These words have the sound of e, as in mgte. ee^ ie, ei, and i = S. 

eve feast s-ereen nie^e 

sere lease speech piege 

leaf pierge squeeze beard 

heat tiSrye sneeze yeast 

beat siege fleeye weave 



c;^ 






4Z ^€i4^/e ^ni/HiZdi 



^<^€^ 



ze'nith 
pre'^ept 
se-erete' 
■ea reer' 
dis -ereet' 



m&g a 2ane' 
ma rine' 
ob I'ique' 
le'glon 
le'gend 



LESSON XIV. 

de'gent mea'ger 



se vere' 
fre'quent 
se'quel 
de'mon 



ap pear' 
de leaf 
mal treat' 
briefly 



LESSON XV. 

hea'then a chieve' 

de geive' 

nei'ther 

■eon geive' 

re prieve' 



be lieve' 
re geipt' 
geillng 
be queath' 



pique 
■elique 
u nique' 
ra vine' 
fa tigue' 

•eon geal' 
un s6al' 
mea'§leg 
mis lead' 
Peking' 



SOUKDS OF LETTEBS. 



C^ d^^cA 44^ ^^ 



LESSON XVI. 

These words have the soond of S, as in mSt. 



<?6U 

br6d 

knglt 

sw611 



op pr6ss' 
pro ffess' 
dgl'uge 
fare w611' 
•eon d&mn' 



d&af 

r61'i« 

6-eh'o 

pSn'ny 

wfeath'er 



j6aroils 

zgaVous 

plSas^ant 

ffeath'er 

16ath'er 



LESSON xvn. 
•eol 16-et' ma'ny (m6n) 



^d6t' 
vfes'sel 
dis s&et' 
sus p6-et' 



chfer'Tib 
gSst'ure 
pgag'ant 
effort 



•elfean'ly 
hfeif'er 
m^ag^ure 
h6ad'a«he 
a gain^ (g^n) 

a gainst' 

impSl' 

st&ad'&st 

br6ak'&st 

Em'ma 



c/ 



^m€i^ 



LESSON XVIII. 



^^j 



€M^ €^ 



^ 



These words have the sound of S, as in vSrb. 

earth germ finn 

heard verge term 

err herb €lerk 

sir verse fir^kin 

fir were affirm' 



LESSON XIX. 



sgr'mon 
pgr'jnre 
sub merge' 
expgrt' 
av6rt' 



ro v6rt' 
in s6rt' 
earth'en 
herb'age 



^Ir'-ele 
gir'-eus 
Qer'tain 
pre serve' 



earth'qnake di verge' 



i = «. 

vir'gin 

virt'ue 

vgr'di^t 

ver'bal 

vgrd'iire 



kem'el 

(jis'tem 

mer'chant 

serv'ant 

mer'9jr 



BEABIKG SPSLLEB. 



LESSON XX. 

These words have the sound of i, as in fine, y = I. 

mind tt'ny re tire' in quire' 

night di'et ex pire' per spire' 

•erime tri'al -eli'max in spire' 

kind po lite' fl'nite re gide' 

smile -eon gise' twi'light de seribe' 

LESSON XXL 

Frl'day bee'hive type hy'phen 

ll'la-e de vige' style gdbd-by' 

vi'o 16t grind^stone ty'rant hy'drant 

ad vige' trans pire' dy'ly de -eiy' 

dis'oblige' ige'berg ally' fly'ing 



C/^ d^miz^ ^€1'^ UH^ d^n^ 



n 




'^^^'fi^ d 

LESSON XXIL 

These words have the sound of i, as in It. 

quick which kiln Ul'y 

zinc ditch rig'id git'y 

script rinse fis'sure ptt'y 

width limb frig'id whis'per 

squint niche vine'yard serlb'ble 

LESSON XXIIL 

live'long brit'tle -erip'ple giv'il 

lin'ger whit'tle in'quest nick'el 

afflict' sin'ful instruct' Will'iam 

kin'dred tin'sel priv'ilege En'glish 

ex tin-et' pl-e'ni-e e -elipse' I t&l'ian 



SOUNDS OF LETTERS. 



9 



CjI ^ ^lu^^ €^ ^€> u^u^m^ /nt 



€1^ i^ 



^€Z^ 



LESSON XXIV. 
These words have the sound of 0, as in 0ld. 



smoke 

broke 

whole 

folks 

loath 

storen 
flo'rist 
gro'ger 
post'age 
ex plore' 



know shSal 

€6rps yoke 

boat o'ral 

goal so'cial 

soap on'ly 

LESSON XXV. 




pa trol' 
pa role' 
no'tige 
ig nore' 
back'bone 



4n€^ Uf4^ 




de plore' 
pro i)oge' 
own'er 
fore'man 
fore go' 



pr6§e 

choke 

porch 

woe 

pol'ka 

pOst'seript 
aboard' 
loath'sotae 
rall'road 
mo rose' 



iz^uz Cj''^'^^^^ i^^€i/ /^€^u €u^ed^. 



LESSON XXVL 
These words have the sound of 5, as in 6k». 



6dd 

rod 

€r6s8 

-e6st 

fr6st 

^ot'tage 
•edn'-erete 
re volve' 
in v61ve' 
de vdlve' 



■edl'lege 

kndwl'edge 

gds'pel 

n6x'iofts 

b6x'er 



■edb'bler 

«6m'ma 

pr6p'er 

h6r'rid 

hSr'ror 



LESSON XXVIL 



kn6t'ty 

«6f'fin 

pSl'ish 

mSr'al 

dS^'tor 



ab s-c6nd' 

ds'trich 

^on'gress 

"e6f'fer 

pr6v'^,rb 



hdv'el 
nn 16ck' 
pi<i5'ess 
p6r'ridge 
m6t'ley 

■eftm bine' 
•e6m pile' 
C6n'rad 
Sc6t'land 
Bds'ton 
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€1^ '^€^€^^ €^"1^ -^y^^/^J-^^t::^^^/^^ 



LESSON XXVIII. 

These words have the eoand of o> m in dQ. n = OiO = q. 

move rude fobd -eru'el 

prove rue rood sonp 

loge true smooth •craige 

log'er truth room school 





LESSOl 


^ XXIX. 




bru'tal 

•• 


woo'er 


pru'^enge 


-edn'strue 

•• 


scru'ple 


re prove' 


ru'ral 

•• 


chew'ing 


rou tine' 


re move' 

•• 


truly 


group'ing 


•ea noe' 

•• 


■eon tour' 


fru'gal 


tour'ist 



LESSON 
These words hare the sound of 

wolf wobl'en 

bo'gom wdblly 

wom'an took 

a 

brook nook 



XXX. 

9, as in wglf. iji =r d6 = 9* 

push pul'let 

bush pul'pit 

put -eould 

full should 



LESSON XXXI. 
These words have the sound of 6, as in s6n. ti = 6. 

dust nudge gut'ter 

dost mush rfig'ged 

done musk -eor rupt' 

dove un'der stilk'y 



•etd'prit 
publi-e 
piin'ish 
dis -eiiss' 



S0UKD8 OF LETTEBS. 
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'^e^.e- '^neie ^ ^ w-i^ ^n€4^ 



LESSON XXXII. 
tt = 6. 

won'der * bun'dle 

won'drous slflg'gish 

e noiigli' -eud'gel 

ftsli'er liinch'eon 



puD'ished 
judg'ment 
hfln'dred 
ab rupt' 



sftb'urb 
in sidt' 
•eiip'board 
Btif' fa lo 



LESSON XXXIII. 
These words have the sound of 11, as in tise. 



mule 
-eube 
pure 
plume 



lieu 
view 
ob tuse' 
salute' 



UH' 







du'ty 
stu'pid 
re §ume' 
-eon sume' 



€m\ 



flu'id 
hu'mor 
su'et 
ex -elude' 



^€l^U^^ 




LESSON XXXIV. 

These words have the sound of oi, as in oil. 

point i)oi'§on de stroy' ex ploit' 

joist -eoin'age de-eoy' appoint' 

quoit loy'al moist'ure -elois'ter 

toilet roy'al hoist'ing rejoice' 

LESSON XXXV. 

These words have the sound of ou, as in out. ow = ou» 

pound tow'er a-c -eount' -erowd'ed 

ounge dow'er pro nounge' gouge 

flour drow'gy -coun'ter seoun'drel 

sour en dow' dis mount' bow'elg 
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BEADING SPELLEB. 




^e- tz€^€^ /u44^ €iede44/-ed^ ti^nt^-^^^^. 



CfQt 

nj^mph 

myth 

lynch 



LESSON XXXVI. 

These words have the sound of y, as in hymn. 

g^p'sieg sym'bol s^n'tax 

gym'nast syr'inge gyn'i« 

symp'tom phy§'i« Ifr^ie 

53^'bal P^g'my a bj^ss' 



^^H^e ^Ae 4^^U^^ ^UA^^t^^ ^ ^id^ ^€^^. 



REVIEW AND TEST LESSOJVS. 



XXXVII. 


XXXVIII. 


XXXIX. 


newg 


ptet'ure 


pu'pil 


r6s'-eue 


■euck'oo 

• 


vSriiTne 


poult'ry 


Idbk'ont 


r§aa-e 


sonrge 


gds'sip 


-can't 


h6-e'ti« 


ov'en 


Mrs. 


frig'id 


neigh'bor 


doz'en 


chlll'y 


smol'der 


tdr'toise 


sponge 


to ba«'-eo 


pri-e'tige 


hSil'stone 


to rria'to 


sirloin 


•eo -eoon' 


pil'age 


prai'rie 


tough'en 


•eush'ion 

• 


skni'fol 


I'yi -ele 


bul'wark 

• 


joTir'neyg 


pit'ied 


puz'zle 


n6x'ious 


beau'ly 


gltit'ton 


seiz'ing 


Britain 


a'gue 


ag'fle 


gey'ser 


induge' 


sqnTr'rel 


scythe 


mu'si-e 


rai'ging 


fire'sTde 


e?: Tide' 


kern'el 


pltch'er 


grinned 


■eSriege 


pur'chase 


■eiir'tain 


gr'rand 



CONTRACTIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 
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OONTEAOTIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 

CONTRACTIONS. 
LESSON XL. 

The following contracted forms of expression are 
in frequent use. The pupils should be required to 
write them from dictation. 



m is 


from I wilL 


Dent is 


from Do not. 


He'll 


a 


He will. 


Hasn't 


(( 


Has not. 


Shell 


6i 


She will. 


Cant 


i( 


Can not. 


We'U 


a 


We will. 


WoTildnt'* 


Would not 


You'll 


a 


You will. 


Havent 


a 


Have not 


TwiU 


a 


It will. 


Arent 


a 


Are not. 


Wont 


ti 


Will not. 


Weren't 


a 


Were not 


Doesnt 


a 


Does not. 


Didnt 


a 


Did not 






LESSON XLI. 






Isnt is 


from Is not 


We've is 


from We have. 


He's 


(( 


He is. 


You've 


(( 


You have. 


It's 


u 


It is. 


We'd 


a 


We had. 


Tis 


ii 


It is. 


We're 


44 


We are. 


There's 


a 


There is. 


The3r^e 


a 


They are. 


That's 


a 


That is. 


Twas 


a 


It was. 


She's 


a 


She is. 


Hadnt 


a 


Had not. 


IVe 


a 


I have. 


Fm 


n 


lam. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 
LESSON XLII. 

It is very desirable that boys and girls become early 
familiar with the common abbreviations in writing. 

Jan. for J&n'u a ry. Jul. for Ju ly' 

Pfeb'ru a ry. Aug. 

March. Sept. 

A'pril. Oct. 

May. Nov. 

June. Dec. 



Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 



a 



a 



it 



a 



a 



a 



C( 



6i 



(( 



a 



Au'gust 
Sep tSm'ber. 
0-e to'ber. 
No vem'ber. 
De gfem'ber. 
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HEADING SPELLER. 



V2 




€^^md Ul€ld 4t€? 



/ ^U'i^ 



4^^ €1 ^€l/U, 



LESSON XLIII. 

Mon. for Mon'daj. Sat. for S&t'orday. 
Tues. " Tueg'day. Sun. " Sto'day. 
Wed. " Wedneg'day. mo. " month. 
Thun. *^ Thurg'day. min. " min'utes. 
" Fri'day. sec. *' s&e'onds. 



BIr. 

Mrs. 

Ed. 

Gov. 

Dr. 

Capt. 

G-en. 

Int. 

Del. 

Aoot. 



for 

4( 

(4 



LESSON XLIV. 

Mis'ter. Sr. for Sen'ior. 

Jr. " Jun'ior. 
P.O. 
R.R 



Mls'tress. 
Ed'it or. 
Gov'em or. 
D6€'tor. 
C&p'tain. 
G6n'er al. 
In'ter est. 
DSlOars. 
A-e'-eount. 



Hon. 
Sen. 
Rep. 
MaJ. 
Ool. 



u 

44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 



Post Office. 
Bail'road. 
Pr6§'i dent. 
Hdn'or a ble. 
S6n'a tor. 
R6p're sfent'a tive. 
Ma'jor. 
Colonel. 



J/ 



^d ^ 



^^^ ^4^ld 



/A€i/C ^t 



€U 




H^i? 



Ueut. for 
Supt. " 



41 
44 
44 

44 
44 

44 



7- 



LESSON XLV. 

Lieu tfen'ant. Mem. for MSm'o r&n'dnm. 

vol. " v61'ume. 



Prof. 

Bros. 

Esq. 

Dr. 

Or. 



Su'per In- 
tSnd'ent. 
Prin'gi pal. 
Pro fess'or. 
Broth'ers. 
Es quire'. 
Dgbt'or. 
Cred'it or. 



Mdse. 

lat. 

long. 

Mts. 

Ms. 



" E? am'ple. 
" Mer'chan dlge. 
" lat'i tude. 
' ' 16n'gi tude. 
" Mountains. 
" Man'u script. 



Messrs. '' Gen'tle men. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 
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^ 




-eced^'t^ 



LESSON XLVI. 

Arith. for A rith'me ti-e. Geol. for Ge 61'o gy. 



€1^ 



Greog. 


" Gte dg'ra phy. 


Geom. < 


' Qe ftm'e try. 


Read. 


" Readying. 


Rhet. • 


•' Rh6t'ori«. 


W^rit. 


" Writ'ing. 


Ohem. ' 


=' Chftm'is try. 


SpeU. 


" SpfiU'ing. 


Math. < 


' M&th'e m&t'i«s. 


mat. 


" His'toiy. 


Eng. 


'* En'glish. 


Gram. 


" Gr&m'inar. 


Gor. ' 


' Gfgr'man. 


Phys. 


" Phj^S'ifil'ogy. 


Pr. 


•' French. 


Oomp. 


" Cdm'po sftion 


. Lat. 


" L&t'in. 


Bot. 


" Bdt'any. 


Or. « Greek. 


Oy^€^€^^y. 'id ' 


^$C? 'na'na'fnei.i^ ' €>J^ 




LESSON XLVII. 


Wm. 


Wril'iam. 


Alex. Al e? an'der. 


Jno. 


J6hn. 


Eliz. E liz'a beth. 


Thos. 


Thftm'as. 


Dan. Din'i el. 


Ghas. 


ChS.rle§. 


Josh. Jdsh'n a. 


Geo. 


Gtedrge. 


Benj. Bdn'ja min. 


Jas. 


Jameg. 


Chr. Chrfe'to pher. 


Edw. 


Ed'wa^rrl. 


JoTia. J6n'a than. 


Sam. 


Sftm'u el. 


Robt Rfib'ert. 




LESSON XLVIII. 


Al'bert 


Jul'ia 


Phfl'ip R&lph 


Da'vid 


Lau'ra 

• 


Eu'gene Hugh 


Frfi.Tik 


Rich'ard 


So pM'a Ed'win 


Hfen'ry 


Ol'ive 


Har'ri et Flo'ra 


Ja'^ob 


NS.ii'9y 


Reu'b 


jn ClS.r'en9e 
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BEADING SPELLER. 



i/io^ €-€^n^U€-ld tcA'/ifi eni/uiod. 



Lew'is 

W^l'ter 

AT'lthur 

Al'fred 

Ella. 



Ma'bel 

Maud 

May 

Roge 

El'sie 



Blanche 
Manha 
Ma'ry 
Car'o line 
rgaa« 



LESSON XLIX. 

Ig'abel 
Paul 
Pat'iick 
on ver 



Os'-ear 



LESSON L. 



Stella 

Em'ma 

Lu'<;y 

Ger'trude 

Mat'thew 



Mark 
A Idn'zo 
Ru'fds 

Jes'se 
Jes'sle 



Mo'ses 

Pe'ter 

An'drew 

Ed'gar 

Ag'nes 



Ed'mund 
Law'renge 
Ste'phen 
Er'nest 
Eu ge'ni a 



Q/Ai^ u^€i^ed/ ^muii/ r^€f /<? /h^€> u^€i//. 



CAPITAL LETTEES. 
LESSON LL 

The use of capital letters should receive early and 
constant attention. Young writers usually have gi^eat 
difficulty with them. 

The following words should be commenced with 
capitals : — 

Rule 1. — The first word of every sentence. 

Rule 2. — The first word of every line in poetry. 

Rule 3. — Proper names and words derived from 
them ; as, Rome, Roman, American. 

Rule 4. — Titles of honor and office ; as, Mr., Hon., 
Usq., His Honor the Mayor. 
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Rule 6. — Names of the Deity, of the Bible, and 
of its parts ; as, Ood, Creator, Scriptures, Acts of 
the Apostles, Psalms. 

Rule 6- — ^The first word in a direct quotation ; as, 
Our rule is, " Do right." 

Rule 7. — Titles of books, essays, and chapters ; aSj 
"^ Paradise Iiost," ''The Arabian Nights." 

Rule 8. — Names of things personified. 

Rule 9.— The words I and O. 

Rule 10. — The days of the week and the months 
of the year. 

Rule 11. — ^Namesof sects,of part]es,and of schools. 

Rule 12.— The words North, South, East, and 
West when they denote a section of the country. 

Rule 13. — Important words in a writing. 



jS^ 



^n^ta 




♦•♦ 



THE HUMAN BODY. 

In the following lessons, special attention is called to all words 
printed in italics and small capitals. 

LESSON LII. 

The body is made up of a number and variety of 
organs. IXie frame-workj or skeleton^ is composed 
of more than two hundred bones. It consists of 
sJcull^ trwfik^ upper limbs^ and lower lirribs. Bones 
are classed as long^ shorty flat ^ and irregular. The 
bones of the skull are flat ; those of the limbs are long. 
Bone is a composition of earthy and animal matterK 
ThQ former renders them tritUe^ the latter, elastic 
and tough 

skfel'e ton limbs (llms) ir rfeg'ii lar {jiot ir regular) 
garth'y -eom poged' e las'ti-e {jwt las'ti^) 
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LESSON LIII. 



The earthy matter is in excess in old persons^ hem 
the bones are more liable to breaJc at this period. 
The bony structure not only gives strength and 
shape^ but it encases and protects the delicaie and 
vital organs, brain^ lungsy and Tieart. The bones 
are united in different ways, thus forming ^oiTife. 
Some joints, or articulations^ are movable; others, 
as those of the skull, are immaoable. Those that 
admit of motion require fibrous cords, called 
ments^ to hold them together. 



ex ggss' 


fi'brous 




ar ti-e'u la'tions. 


del'i €ate 


iT'a ble 




Ug'a ments 


u nit'ed 


vT'tal 




rrrov'a ble 

•• 


break 


brake 




heart, — ^hart 




LESSON 


LIV. 





The erect ^position of the body is maintained, and 
its movemerds are controlled by the action of the 
muscles upon the bones. The muscles are the Urn, 
meat. They contract and relax^ shorten and lengthen 
again in a peculia/r manner. In walking, running^ 
and leaping, the inflvjcnce of the muscles is plmidy 
seen. 

e re-et' lean, — ^lien po gf tion 

mus'gleg run'ning main tained' 

re 12.x' {not riin'nin) -eon tri-et' 

LESSON LV. 

At the shoulder, elbow^ wrist, fingers, hip^ hiee, 
ankle, and instep, there eadsts great freedom of 
motion. The muscles of the face, eyelids, nose, eye- 
brows, lips, cheeks^ and tongue, assist to eccpressjoy^ 
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anger ^ griefs pleasure^ pain^ and surprise. There 
are upwards of five hundred muscles, arranged in 
pairs^ producing opposite motions. 

shoul'der pairg pearg tongue 

eiTbow pareg 6p'i)o site sur prige' 

LESSON LVI. 

The spinal column^ or backbone^ is a chain of 
twenty-six small bones, termed vertehrce. Between 
the bones of the spine are layers of elastic tissue^ 
and in a canal which passes through this column, 
extends the spinal cord. It is from this cord, as a 
nervous center^ that the body is supplied with nerves. 
The rihs^ twenty-four in number, are aitached to 
the vertebrae, and in front to the breast bone. 

spi'nal ver'te bra {sing.) at tftched' 

edl'umn ver'te brse {plu.) -eord 

lay'erg tls'sue (tish'shu) -ehdrd 

LESSON LVH. 

The wrist contains eight small bones ; the palm 
of the hand, five; the fingers and ihxixnb^ fourteen ; 
the ankle^ serpen; the instep, five; and the toes^ 
fourteen. 

The process by which food becomes changed to the 
needs of the system is digestion. The body is coTi- 
stantly losing by t^ear and decay. This loss is 
supplied by the nutritious portion of our food. 

eight (at) wear, — ware prdg'ess {not pro'cess) 

ate waste, — ^waist food {not food) 

toe§,— towg fiSur'teen dl gfes'tion {not di) 

nu tri'tious p&r'al lei thumb 
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LESSON LVIII. 



In a healthy state of manhood repair rnns paraM 
to waste. The organs that assist in digestion are 
teeth, tongue, salivary glands^ pharynx, gtcUet, irUes- 
tineSy liver , and pancreas. The fluids are salim, 
oil, gastric juice (whose chief element is pepsin), hile, 
and a seer diem of the pancreas. The chyle j or useful 
part of the food, is sucked up by little tubes ; it is 
then carried by a large duct up under the coUar-bone 
and there emptied into a vein. Here it Taixes with 
the blood and flows to the heart and lungs. 

or'gang stom'a^h (stum) p6p'sin 

s&l'i va ry in tSs'tlneg se -erection 

phir'ynx (Inks) p&n'-ere as vein (van) 

gul'let sa li'va vane 

LESSON LIX. 

The heart is the great central organ of circulation. 
It propels the blood out through the arteries to all 
parts of the body, and sucJcs it back through the 
veins. It has four chambers, two auricles and two 
ventricles. The arteries are huried deep in the^^^. 
Where they approa^ch the sJcin, a pulse iBfelt These 
heats number, in a healthy grovm person, an average 
of about seventy-two to the minute. The impure 
venous blood is sent to the lungs to be purified. 

Qlr -eu la'tion au'ri -eleg ve'nous two,— too, — ^to 
chamT^erg vfen'tri -eleg ftv'er age s6nt, — S9eiit 
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LESSON LX. 

Here it is acted upon by the oxygen of the air, 
throws off its impurities^ and is cTianged to a scarlet 
color. The amount of blood propelled by the heart 
in a single day is nearly thirteen tons. The work 
accomplished by this small organ in a life-time is 
certainly remarTcoMe. The quantity of blood has 
been estimated at one-fourteenth of the weight of the 
body. When blood is exposed to the air it coagu- 
lateSy or thickens, and forms clots. 

6x'y gen tong, — ^tiing weight (wat) 

im pu'ri tieg a-e -e^im'plished wait 

searlet re markka ble fes'ti ma'ted 

thlr'teen qnan'ti ty -eo &g^u lates 

LESSON LXL 

Respiration, or breathing, is sometimes defined 
as the function by which venous blood is converted 
into arterial blood. The organs of respiration are 
the movthy n^ose, laryna^, vyind-pipe, or trachea, bron- 
chial tnbes, lungs, and di'aphragm. The chest, or 
thorax, which contains the Inngs, is a conical bony 
cage, separated from the abdomen by a large muscle 
called the diaphragm. 

rSs'pi ra'tion tra'^he a {not tr&ch) sep'a ra ted 

de fined' br6n'-ehi al tho'rax 

ar te'ri al dl'a phr&gm (frftm) -efin'i-e al 

lir'ynx ab dS'men {not con'ic) 

LESSON LXIL 

The two Inngs are pink^ and are divided into lobes / 
they are composed of air-cells, and blood-vessels. 
The interior of the chest is lin^d by a delicate mem- 
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brane^ the pleura^ which is often the seat of a very 
fatal disease termed pleurisy. Bronchitis and 
asthma are affections of the throat and hronchia. 
The nnmber of respirations is eighteen in a minnte. 
The terms inspiration^ to inh^aXe, and expiration^ to 
exhale^ are applied to the filling and the emptying 
of the lungs. 

iSbes brOn -ehi'tis throat 

mSm'brane (tio^ br6n -ehlt'is) In spi ra'tion 

pleu'ra &sth'ma 6x'pi ra'tion 

pleil'ri sy (ist or &z'ma) 6mp'ty ing 

LESSON LXIII. 

A nervous system is peculiar to animal life ; it 
has no eccistence in the vegetable. This one feature 
separates the animal from the vegetable kingdom. 
It is developed in proportion to the scale of inteUi- 
gencCf and man ther^ore occupies the highest posi- 
tion among living creatures. By it man thinks, and 
has sensation and voluntary motion. 

61: Ist'enge one, — won €reat'ure§ 

v6g'e ta ble de vfel'oped sen sa'tion§ 

feature in tfel'li genge vSl'un ta ry 

LESSON LXIV. 

Every minute section and organ is supplied with 
branches of nerves. This may be easily experienced, 
in pain, by pricking the skin at any point with a 
pin. The brain is the chief center of nervous action. 
From the lower lobe of it, proceed the auditory, 
olfactory y facial, lingual, and other cranial nerves. 
It is commonly accepted that the upper portion of 
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the brain is the seat of real sensation ; of tTumgTUj 
including perception, memory^ imagination^ comr 
parison^ judgment^ and reasoning ; of conscience; 
and of volition. 

ml nute' -era'ni al -eom p&r'i son 

ea§'i ly Un'gual -edn'science (shens) 

(jwt eagly) fascial (sh&l) im &g i na'tion 

-per Qftp'tion judlg'ment ol f&-e'to ry 

{7U>t pre) an^di to ry seat 

rea'gon ing mfem'o ry vo ll'tion 

(not rez'ning) {Tiot m^m'ry) s&e'tion 

LESSON LXV. 

It is through the senses that the mind gains a 
knowledge of the external world. Our primary 
ideas of form^ color ^ size^ distance^ odor, fkmyry 
sound, pain, and pleasure are dependent ui)on the 
senses. We have five senses, Tiearing, seemg, smell- 
ing, tasting, waA feeling. 

knfiwl'ed^ fla'vor dls'tan^e hearting 

(nOrej) ide'ag dep6nd'ent (tio^ hear'in) 

prl'mary (Tio^I'deas) (aZ^oant) tSst^ing 

LESSON LXVI. 

The teeth are composed of a Tnaterial called den- 
tins, or ivory, and they are inserted deeply into the 
jaws by roots or fangs. The portion of the tooth 
above the gv/m is the crown, which is c(yoered by a 
thin layer of enamel, the hardest substance in the 
body. In the interior is the cavity containing nerves 
and blood-vessels. 

d6n'tine (tw^ teen') I'vory iSy'er €iv'ity 
sub'stancje {n4}t iv'ry) en &m'el in tS'ri or 
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LESSON LXVII. 

The first set of teeth, twenty in nmnber, is det^eLoped 
between the ages of six morUhs and three years. 
The second^ or 'permanervt set, commences to replace 
the first at the age of six or seven. The names of the 
teeth are incisorSy canineSj bicuspidSj Tuolars or 
ffrinders. The wisdom teeth do ©ot ustuilly appear 
until the twenty-first year of life. 

twfen'ty pSr'ma nent in gl'gorg mo'larg 

sfre'ond {not permanent) -ea nineg' "bl -eus'pidg 
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ROLES FOR SPELLING. 

Very few roles can "be given, that are sufficiently 
free from exceptions, to be of much benefit in learn- 
ing to spell. We do not usually speU fh)m any laws 
of our language, but from mental pictures that we 
have acquired through familiarity with words. Th% 
safest test of a person's knowledge of words is seen, 
not in his use of them singly, but in his conversation 
and comi)osition. 

The following rules, having few exceptions, will be 
found to be of great assistance in learning derivative 
words. As these rules are applicable to a large and 
useful class of words, they should be thoroughly 
learned. 
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LESSON LXVIII. 

I. Words ending in e usucMy drop the e when a 
suffix beginning u/ith a vowel is added. 



chooge 
judge 
choke 
sale 
re move 



choog'ing 
judg'ing 
chok'ing 
ssra ble 
re mov'al 



o bilge' 
rogne 
nerve 
admire' 
de bate' 



o bU^'ing 
rpgu'ish 
nerv'otis 
&d'mi ra ble 
de bat'a ble 



LESSON LXIX. 



for'gi ble 
pe ru'gal 
re git'al 
sphSr'i^ al 
fer m'i ty 



ar gn mg 
■eloth'ier 
b&l'an ging 
de plor'a ble 
fa tigu'ing 



(^ -^^ 



blu'ish 
thiev'ish 
a maz'ing 
ad her'ing 
ae -eug'ing 



gang'mg 
gong'ing 
■eurv'ing 
-elgang'ing 
blam'a ble 



^^^ €^ ^1^^ €1^ ^ 






t.^4^U^4€l 



n 



K 



LESSON LXX. 

II. Words ending in e usually retain the e when 
a suffix beginning with a consonant is a,dded. 



•eanse 
whole 
re v6nge 
I)eaQe 
sense 



■eanse'less en gage' 

whole'some a bate' 

re venge'ful be reave'ment 

pea^e'fol move'ment 

sense'Iess change'ling 



engage'ment 
a bate'ment 
ex gite'ment 
pave'ment 
shame'ful 
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LESSON LXXI. 
£kKceptians to Mule 2. Bxc^tions to Mule II. 

tra^e a ble peage'a ble aw'ful wo'ful 

charge dye'ing du'ly t™'ly 

charge'able shoe'ing judgement ar^gument 

outra'geoils glu'ey whSlly wig'dom 

d&m'ageable n^e'age abridgement ntirs'liiig 



LESSON Lxxn. 

IIL Words ending in y preceded by a consonant 
change the y into i before all suffixes, except those 
beginning with i, 

de nf mSr'ry gr&t'i f led la'zy 

de nied' mSr^ri est hfealth'y la'zi est 

de ny'ing live'ly hfealth'i est mer'-eu ry 

ar^my live'li est love'ly mer -eu'ri al 

ar'mies grS,t'i tf love'li est de id'al 

LESSON LXXIIL 

speed'i ly fu'ri ous pit'y pit'y ing 

stSad'i ly stu'di ous wor'ry wor'ry ing 

bug'i ly me lo'di ous -edp'y -edp'y 1st 

luck'i ly 6n'vi ofis 6c'-eu py &e -eu py'ing 

sau'gi ly liii: u'ri ous try try'ing 
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'/g '^ne ^Uu^. 



^€l^i 



LESSON LXXIV. 

IV. Final y preceded by a vowel is not changed, 

o bey' em ploy' mon'eyed -eon vey'ange 

o bey'ing em ploy'er fes'say sur vey' 

o beyed' de stroy' fes'say 1st sur vey'or 

hon'ey de stroy'er -eon vey' de -eoyed' 

hon'eyed mon'ey -conveyed' pSy'able 

LESSON LXXV. 
Exceptions to MtUe III. Exceptions to Eule IV. 



beau'ty 


pit'e ous 


lay 


I)aid 


beau'te ous 


dry'ness 


laid 


por'trait 


du'te ous 


dry'ly 


mis laid' 


slain 


boun'te oils 


shyly 


paid (sfed) 


dai'ly 


pl6n'te ofts 


sly'ly 


saith (s6th) 


staid 







LESSON LXXVI. 

V. Words of one syllable, and words accented on 
the last syllable ending ivith a single consonant, 
preceded by a single vowel, double the final conso- 
nant before a vowel suffix. 



big 


blg'ger 


hat 


hdt'test 


b6g 


bfeg'gar 


per mlt' 


per mtt'ted 


j6b 


jftb'ber 


ad mlt' 


ad mit'ted 


quit 


qult'tan^e 


bestir' 


besttrred' 


bl6t 


bldt'ted 


0-e qnW 


ae qnlt'tal 
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C/£ U^MC d^'Pt ^^^€1^^^ €1 ^^Ui^ J^/^^'t, 



LESSON LXXVII. 



tor g6f 


for g6f ten 


re ^Tir' 


re ^tir'renge 


ab hor' 


ab h6r'renge 


re mit' 


re mlt'tan^e 


regr6t' 


re grSt'ting 


begin' 


be gin'ner 


prefer' 


preferred 


all6t' 


al 16t'ted 


reb61' 


re bfeUed' 


■eon trol' 


«on trol'ler 



LESSON LXXVIIL 

VI. // two vowels, or another consonant, precede 
the final consonant, or if the accent is not on^ the 
last syllable, the final letter is not doubled. 



€r6d'it 


€r6d'it ing 


snb sist' 


sub sist'ing 


bfen'e fit 


bSn'e fit ing 


flftt'ter 


flftt'ter er 


join 


join'er 


•eonn'sel 


-eonn'sel or 


room 


room'y 


jew'el 


jew'el er 


dTf'fer 


differ ent 


mar'vel 


mar'vel ous 




LESSON 


LXXIX. 




•e&r'ol 


■e&r'ol ing 


-eftv'il 


tun'nel 


quar'rel 


qnar'rel ing 


chlg'el 


en &m'el 


gSm'bol 


gim'bol ing 


ISv'el 


rSv'el 


trav'el 


trftv'el er 


pfer'il 


mdd'el 


e'qnal 


S'qnal'ing 


li'bel 


dii'el 



Ths derivative* of the above class of words, ending in Y, are spelled 
in two ways ; Worcester, following the present usage in JEngland, 
prefers two Vs, while Webster uses but one. 



Cl^^^^'^^^^'/^^^f:^: ^ '^^^ ^^ 





oc^nc 
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LESSON LXXX. 

Vll. The general rule for the formation of the 
plural is to a^dd 8 or es to the singular, 

a. If the singular ends in y preceded by a con^t 
sonant, the plural is formed by changing y into ies. 

b. Some nouns ending in f or fe, change these 
into V€8 for the plural. 

Cm Figures, letters^ and signs form their plurals 
by adding an apostrophe (^) and 8. 

fa,sh'ion§ pleag'ureg -e&m'e 6g me mgn'tSg 

a diilts' chtirch'eg fem'bry o§ foli 6g 

watch'eg pul'leyg -euck'oog -ehO'ruseg 

•eap'taing chlm'neyg sth'di 6g brooch'eg 

sol'dierg to ma'toeg -e&l'i -eoeg monk'eyg 

LESSON LXXXL 

sto'rieg ftg'onieg thieveg s^Ig'gorg 

p6l'i 9ieg mon'eyg proofs four fs 

a'gen gieg x)6'nieg kniveg dot your i?8 

fS.-e'to rieg ef f Ig'i eg wharveg two S^s. 

fa-e'ultieg jSck'eyg -calveg six — ^s 

LESSON LXXXIL 

VIII. The general rule, for forming the possessive 
case, is to add the apostrophe and 8 (^8) to the 
nominative. 

a* If the plural ends in 8, the apostrophe only 
is added. 

A lady's school. Ladies' school. 

A mother's child. Mothers' children. 

A scholar's books. Scholars' books. 

The jury's verdict. Juries' verdicts. 

Webster's Dictionary. Shakespeare's Works. 

Longfellow's Poems. Washington's statue. 
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ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

LESSON LXXXIIL 

In wTiMe^er ddrectum we turn our eyes, we eoery^ 
where meet the varied forms of animal life. Earthy 
air, and water are, all alike, occupied by muUitudes 
of living creatures, each fitted espeddlly for the 
hdbitation assigned to it by nature. Every wood^ 
meadoWj treCy shrvb^ or tuft of grass, has its irihah- 
itants. Beneath the surface of the ground nuTribers 
of animals may be found fuLjiUing the purposes for 
which their species were called into existence. 

miil'titudeg inhabitants spe'cieg (shez) pur'pos^ 
mead'ow va'ried 6e'-eupied earth 

LESSON LXXXIV. 

Myriads of birds dash through the air, supporteA 
on their feathered pinions^ or solicit our attention 
by the charming songs which they pour forth from 
their resting places. Swarms of insects, vdth light 
vdngs, dispute with them for the empire of the air. 
The waters, whether salt or fresh, are also filled with 
living wonders ; fishes of varied forms and colors, 
and creatures of stranger appearance svnm silently 
through their depths. 

mfr'i adg pin'iong (yung) pour 

ap pear'ange so llg'it dis pute' 



LESSON LXXXV. 

Their shores are coveredvnWi 2i profusion of polyps, 
sponges, star-fishes, and other animals. In the 
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tropical regions^ the ocean sparklea at night with a 
hriUiawyy which Tvaals the midday sun. It is due 
to the presence of vast mvUUudes of minute pTtos- 
pTiorescent animals. Even within onr bodies and 
those of every species, from the highest to nearly the 
lowest, exist various forms of parasites, preying 
upon our substance or our food. The creation, 
development, and existence of these creatures are a 
mystery. 

par'a sites minute' ph6s phor ^s'gent due 

devSl'opment pdl'yps spong'eg ri'valg 

LESSON LXXXVI. 

The science that treats of the Animal Kingdom 
is called Zoology. Man has been endowed with 
^^ dominion over the fish of the sea, ttie/owl of the 
air, and over every living creature that moveth on 
the earth.'' His diUy is to rule them with kindness, 
to tise and not to aimse them ; and when killing them 
for food, or any other necessary purpose, to inflict 
as little pain as possible. 

treats & huge' zo 61'o gy {not zi6b) 

mov'eth food {n/>t food) nSg'es sa ry 

du'ty {not dob) en dowed' in fll^t' 

LESSON LXXXVII. 

Nature has apparently designed it that many of 
the lower animals should prey upon one another, to 
restrain an undue abundance of certain kinds. 
Swallows and other birds clear the air of gnats ^ flies, 
and other insects ; these birds are in turn killed 
by hawTcs. Toads clear the ground of slugs and 
crawling creatures. Cats destroy mice. Weasels 
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rid the fields of vermin. Lions, tigers and panthers 
keep down the number of herbivorous beasts. 

swallow her blv'o rous un due' 

ap par'ent ly gn&ts (nits) ver'inin 

de signed" (s or §) tdadg wfea'gelg 

LESSON LXXXVIII. 

Not less remarJcable is the plan for ridding the 
ground of dead animals. Certain creatures have 
an appetite for decaying animal matter; vulture% 
and buzzards have the faculty of discovering dead 
bodies at great distances, and immediately proceed 
to devour them. But maggots, ants, and beetles also 
aid in removing such offensive substances. Maggots 
are produced from eggs laid by certain flies. When 
the maggots have accomplished their object, they 
undergo a tran^ormation which changes them to 
the condition of flies. 

m&g'gots rid'ding {not en) &p'pe tite 

f8^'ul ty a-e €6m'plished (plisht) {not ap'a tite) 

LESSON LXXXIX. 

In Prance so many small birds have been indis- 
creetly killed, that the vegetation is in many places 
destroyed by caterpillars. In cold countries the 
number of animals is limited^ while in tropical 
regions the abundance of animal life, particularly 
insects and reptiles, is excessive and trovMesome. 
The animal kingdom is divided into four provinces: 
1. Mollusks, or Pulpy Animals; 2. Radiates, 
or Rayed Animals; 3. Articulates, or Jointed; 
4. Vertebrates, or Back-boned. 

France (franss) rep'tfleg Ra'diates 

dl vid'ed {not di) {not rep'tlles) Mfil'lusks 
In dis -ereet'ly -eat'er pillars Ver'te brates 
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LESSON XC. 

Eacli of these is again divided into classes ; classes, 
into orders ; orders, into families and genera ; and 
genera, into species and varieties. When animals 
live together in Tierds BLiidi flocks^ as sheep, cattle, and 
Mrds, they are said to be gregarious. Birds are also 
oviparous, because they are produced from eggs. 
The hai passes the winter in a secluded or dorraant 
stcUey and it is said to hybemate. 

fS^m'i lie§ g6n'er a vari'etieg gre ga'ri ota 
o vip'a roiis se -elud'ed ddr'mant hy'ber nfite, or hi 

LESSON XCL 

Some animals lodlk on their toes, as the cat and 
dog ; others, on the sole of the foot, as the bear. 
Doxnesticated animals are those which are usually 
reared in a tame state, in association with man, as 
the dog, cat, fowls^ pigeons^ Canary-birds^ horse, 
ox, and parrot. Amphibious animals are those 
that can live eitJier in the water or on land, as 
the frog. 

reared do m6s'ti -eate as so ci ^'tions (shI 2') tame 
par'rots amphlb'ious plg'eong sole 

LESSON XCIL 

Examples of the radiates are the animalcules, 
so small as to be invisible to the naked eye, usually 
found in stagnant water, and in some similar 
liquids. These animals are not produced sponta- 
Tieously^ but from the germs of previous animals 
like themselves. The ancient notion that small eels 
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could be produced from horse-hairs dropped into 
water, is exploded. 

&nl m&l'-eule§ au'cient (shent) st&g'nant 

u§'ii al ly germ ex plod'ed 

LESSON XCIII. 

The animalcules are of various grotesque fomns. 
Some resemble branches of plants ; others are like 
tulips ; some are twisted like screws ; some have a 
rotatory motion of certain organs which surround 
the rrumth. Some of these creatures propagate by 
laying eggs ; but the greater number divide their 
bodies into parts, each of which becomes a n£w 
animal. 

gro tfesque' (t6sk) re gSm^ble tulips 

pr6p'a gate ro'ta to ry new (nu not nob) 

LESSON XCIV. 

Zoophytes are the lowest form of animal life. 
They are named from their resemblance to growing 
plants. They seem to form the connecting link 
between animal and vegetable life. Sponges belong 
to this order. There are other classes of radiates in 
the shape of fleshy raosses without organs of sense, 
}yyii possessing innumeroMe arms. They are probor 
bly of use in furnishing food for whMes^ herring^ 
mxickerely and other sea-fish. 

zo'o phytes (not zo) - m&ck'er el whaleg 

in nu'mer a ble {not m&ck'rel) hfer'ring 
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LESSONS ON ARITHMETIC. 

LESSON XCV. 

Arithmetic is the science of nnmbers and the art 
of comptUing^ or reckoning hy them. Number is a 
unit, or a collection of units. A Unit is a single 
thing, or one. Numbers are either Abftraot or Con- 
crete. Notation is the art of writing numbers. 
The two principal methods are the Arabic (1, 2, 3), 
and the Roman (I, II, III). Numbers may be ex-* 
pressed in words, as eighty. The method intro- 
iuced by the Arabs, who obtained it from India, 
employs nine significant figures, or digits^ and one 
Balled zeroy naughty or cipher. 

a rith'me tf« f ig'ures {not ers) Ar'a bl« 

A ra'bi a ib'stra-et naught {jiot aught) 

eSm put'ing dig'its Ar'abs {jfiot a rftbs) 

LESSON XCVL 

Figures are certain marks or characters used to 
express numbers. Numeration is the art of reading 
numbers expressed by characters. The two methods 
of numeration are the French and the English. The 
former divides numbers into periods of three figures 
each. The periods folUm one another in the follow- 
ing order; viz., unitsiji%vnd/reds\th(msanjds^ millions^ 
hiUionSj trillions^ quad/rillionSy quintiUions^ sex- 
tillionSy septillionSy octillions^ nonillionSj dedllr 
ions, etc. 

nii'mer action hiin'dreds {not derds) 

En'glish (Ing) thou'gands {nx>t tons) 
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LESSON XCVII. 



Addition is the process of uniting two or moie 
numbers into one called the Bum^ or amount. The 
process of taking one number from another is Sub- 
traoUon. The number to be subtracted is called the 
Subtrahend ; that from which it is to be taken, the 
Minuend. The result is called the Remainder, or 
Di£ferenoe. Multiplication is a brief method of 
adding a quantity to itself a certain number of times, 
or, it is the process of taking one quantity as Tnany 
times as there are units in arvotTier. 

prSg'ess i^aot pr6) min'u 6nd {jiot en) differ en^e 

LESSON XCVIII. 

The two numbers considered are the Multiplicand 
and the Multiplier. They may be intercTianged 
without changing the Product, the number ohtained, 
IHvision is the process of fi/ruding how many times 
one number, termed the Divisor, is coTvtained in 
another, called the Dividend. The result is the 
Quotient. Division is usually distinguisTied as 
Short, or Ziong Division. United States Money 
is the legal currency of the United States. Money 
is a circulating medium of commerce. 

mttl'ti pli -eand pr6d'u-et {not pro) ^ir'-eii lat ing 
mul'ti pli er di vi'gor {jiot dl) -eSm'merge 

LESSON XCIX. 

This is often called Federal Money ; sometimes 
it is spoken of as the Decimal Currency, being 
founded upon the decimal system. The dollar is 
the integer^ or unit of value, and dimes, cents, and 
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mills represent so many terUhs^ hundredthSj and 
ITiousandths of a dollar. In writing, dollars and 
cents are separated by the decimal point. The gold 
coins are the double-ea^lej eagle^ half-eagle, quarter- 
eagle, and dollar. The silver coins are the dollar, 
half-dollar, quarter -dollar^ dime, and half-dime. 
The nickel coins are the five-cent and three-cent 
^pieces: The hronze are the cent and two-cent pieces. 

dollar In'teger ea'gle nick'el 

LESSON c. 

All numbers are Integral, Fractional, or Mixed. 
^11 integral numbers are Prime, or Composite. 
The Factors of a number are its exact divisors. 
Cancellation is the process of abbreviating opera- 
tions in division by rejecting factors common to 
the dividend and divisor. The Greatest Common 
Divisor of two or more numbers is the greatest exact 
divisor of each of them. The two methods of finding 
it are by factoring and by division. The Least 
Common Multiple of two or more numbers is the 
least number that is exojctly divisible by each of 
them. 

In'te gral -com p6§'Ite e? S^t' 

-ean ^el la'tion di vig'i ble mul'ti pie 

LESSON CI. 

A Fraction is an expression denoting one or more 
of the equal parts of a quantity. Fractions are of 
two kinds, Common and Decimal. A Common 
Fraction is expressed by two numbers called the 
numerator and the denominator ; they are sepa- 
rated by a line. Common Fractions are classified 
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as Proper, Improper, Compound, Complex, acd 
Mixed Numbers. The Reciprooal of a number is 
unity divided by that number. 

nii'mer a'tor de nSm'i na'tor -el&s'si fied (fid) 

■edm'pound -edm'plex (jwt plex') re ^Ip'ro -eal 

LESSON CII. 

A Decimal Fraction is one whose denomiriatcyr is 
ten or some power of ten. Decimals are classed as 
Pure, or Circulating including single^ compound^ 
pure^ mixed^ perfect^ similar^ dissimilar^ and con- 
terminous repetends. A Compound Number is one 
expressed by more than one denomination. De- 
nominate Numbers express curreTicy^ weighty or 
measure. 

dfeg'i mal sim'i lar ^on ter'mi wm 

rSp'e t6nd§ weight (wSt) -eilr'ren gy 



'^ 'C€^u4€e^ud- 1^^ €1^ -yne^. 
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VERTEBRATES. 

LESSON CIIL 

There are four classes^ termed Mammals, Birds, 
Reptiles, and Fishes. 

The quadruiftanous^ or four-Jianded animals, arc 
apes, baboons, and monkeys. The apes may bo 
distinguisTied from the others by the absence of 
cheeTc-pouches and tails. The gorilla of Western 
Africa is the largest^ and the most hrutal in. facial 
appearance^ of the apes. Its food is entirely of a 
vegetaMe nature. It is therefore an unprofiiahle 
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neighbor to any one that raises crops of rice, or plants 
bananas and plantains^ near its settlement The 
gorilla lives in the most lonely and somber parts of 
the dense/orestSj either in deep valleys or on rugged 
heigTUSj or on plateaus covered with massive rocks. 

mam'malg sSm'ber {or bre) bru'tal 

dis tin'guished go rll'la bab 6on§' 

quad ru'ma notis pla teaug' (t6§) fa'cial (shal) 

{not ru m&n'oiis apes massive 

LESSON CIV. 

It always keeps near a running stream^ but does 
not remain long in the same place. The reason for 
its restlessness is the difficulty in finding \\^ favorite 
food, which is fruity nuts^ and banana leaves. It 
has powerful jaws. The gorilla is vicious and dan- 
gerous. It has \>GQn falsely affirmed that the gorilla 
makes use of a club as an offensive weapon. It 
assaults its foe with its arms, feet, and teeth. Scien- 
tists have not yet fully settled the question whether 
this ape, or the orang-outang approaches nearest to 
man \vl physical characteristics. 

phj^S'i-e al (f Iz) sgi'en tJsts o ring'-ou tftng' 

w6ap'on (jiot we'pon) r6st'less ness doe§ (duz not doz) 
-ehar'a^ ter Is'ti^s as saults' been (bin not ben) 
fa'vor Ite (^jfiot ite) -ea'pa ble ap pr6ach'e§ 

LESSON CV. 
Chimpanzee. 

The chimpanzee is a large, black ape which be- 
longs to the same genus and inhabits the same parts 
of A£rioa. It is reviarlcable for the large develop- 
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mervt of the ears^ which give a curious expression 
to the contour of the Tiead. 

chim p&n'zee ge'nus -eon tour' Af 'rl -ea 

LESSON cvi. 

Orang-outangr and Gibbon. 

The orang-outang inhabits parts of fhe Asiatic 
continent and reigns supreme in the woody districts 
of Borneo and Sumatra. It leads sl comparatively 
eremitical existence among the trees, sitting in dreamy 
indolence upon the scaffold which it weaves. It 
seems averse to movement unless impelled "by Jiwnr 
ger^ anger ^ or some ^(\\iaLWj powerful motive. The 
gibbons, another /aw^Y^/, are endowed with exceed- 
ing power of muscle and gifted with powerful voices. 
They will travel from tree to tree with a rapidUy 
almost incredible by a process of swinging. 

A si at'i-e Su ma'tra (soo) s-eif 'fold glb'tong 
(a shI &t'i«) In'do lenge Bor'ne o ra pid'i ty 

LESSON CVIL 
Monkeys. 

The monkeys go upon aU fours as quadrupeds. 
more than apes. The Proboscis Monkey, found in 
the island of Borneo, is noted for its long nose and 
for its preternatural ugliness of countenance. The 
Barbary Ape is perhaps the most widely known. 
It is tolerably hardy ^ and it endures the changeable 
and chilly European climate better than most of its 
race. As its name implies^ it is a native of Bar'bary, 
where it is found in great numbers ; but it has also 
been naturalized upon the Rocks of Gibraltar. 
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These G-ibraltar Monkeys ^QfrequerUly mentioned 
iu books of travel. 

luad'ru pad en dure§' Gl bral'tar 

eoun'te nan^e Eii'ro pe'an Pro bds'gis 

tol'er a ble n&t'ii ral Ized change'a ble 

LESSON CVIII. 

They display great ingenuity in avoiding pursuit 
and discovering food. They inhabit the most inac- 
oessible portions of the rocks, and scamper away 
hurriedly on the slightest alarm. Monkeys are 
remarkable for the vivacity of their mannerSy and 
for the resefmblance they hear to the human race. 
There are various species of them distributed over 
the Eastern and Western Continents, that differ in 
physical characteristics. 

In'ge nii'i ty hnr'ried ly bare th^re (thar) 
In are gess'i ble vi vig'i ty bear their (thar) 

LESSON CIX. 
Baboons. 

The distinguishing characteristic of these crea- 
tures is the peculiar shape of the head. They are 
sometimes called the dog-headed monkeys. Their 
nostrils are situated at the extremity of the muzzle^ 
which is cut off abruptly. They are accomplished 
robbers. They plan with such consummate art and 
carry out their raids with such admirahle skill, that 
even a band of watchful dogs is comparatively use- 
less. Many mummied forms of a class of baboons 
have been found in the temple-caves of Egypt, swathed 
and spiced and adorned^ just as if they had been 
human beings. 
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nSs'trilg miim'mied swathed 

ex tiem'i ty ad'mi rable jftst (twI gist) 

•eon siiin^mate {jvot ad mi'ra ble) watch'fal 

LESSON ex. 
Bats. 

*'^\XL general form, the bats are clearly separated 
from any other group of animals, and, by most 
evident modifications of structure^ can be recognized 
by the most cursory gtance.^^ The bat is supplied 
with a peculiar memlyrane which stretches around 
the body and answers the purpose of wings. This 
membrane is so attenuated that the blood may 
be seen (under a powerful microscope) circulating 
through the veins and arteries. The hands and 
wings are the leading characteristics. 

sep'a ra ted -eur'so ry ar'ter ie§ 

{not sep'er a) at ten'ii a'ted group 

vee'og nized mi'ero seope {not mic) glance 

LESSON CXL 

For a long time these weird-like creatures baffled 
investigation and classification. It is now well 
known that the bat is a mammal which nurses its 
young, as the cat, dog, and sheep. The Vampire 
Bat, of South America, is found tnost plentifully 
in Guiana, Venezuela, Brazil, and Peru. Most 
wonderful stories have been told of this bat, which, 
though founded on fact, were highly colored. 

V&m'pire Ven'e zuela (zwee) Pe ru' (roo') 

Qui a'na (gg) Bra zil' told,— t5lled 
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LESSON CXII. 

The Vampires have a strong liJcing for blood, and 
are the dread of both Tiatives and Europeans. With 
singular boldness they creep into human habitations 
and seek out the exposed feet of any sleeper who has 
neglected to dratc a coverlet over his lirribs. They 
vsdll attack both men and cattle at night, but the 
TjDound is not fatal. The principal food of bats is 

dread sln'ga lar at t&ck' limbs (lims) 

na'tives -eov'erlet feet, — ^^at limn 

d/^ -^^^ ^€^id^ 4^1^^^^ ^4^€l^^^l^l^^ 

€^{-44/^^^^ €iA^edl <^Ai^ 4^^^^ /ctK^Ai^^n^. 

LESSON CXIIL 
Horse. 

The disUnguisMng characteristic of the horse 
consists in the structure of the foot, which is cmri- 
posed of a single toe, inclosed at its extremity in an 
entire hoof. The skvM is elongaied^ the jaws being 
much protruded and the lower one especially of great 
size and power. Between the molar and canine teeth 
there is always a great interval ; it is this space that 
receives the &^i by which the horse is subjected to 
the will of his master. 

-ehSr'a-e ter Is ti«e bit e 16n'ga ted 

in'ter val -eom po§ed' pro trud'ed 

strfi-efure sub j&-et'ed in -el6§ed' (or en) 
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LESSON CXIV. 

All si)ecies are originally natives of the Old "World. 
Their native country appears to be Central Asia. 
The Egyptiaxis undoubtedly possessed numerous 
horses at a very early period ; but whether these 
were indigenous to Egypt or were imported, must 
be a matter of uncertainty. Horses were introduced 
into America by Europeans. Immense numbers of 
wild horses, the progeny of individuaZs escaped from 
servitude^ have roamed upon the boundless plains 
and prairies of the vast west. 

A'si a un doubt'ed ly (dout) Eu ro pe'ang 

(a'shi a) In dig'e nous serv'i tiide 

E g^p'tiang pr6g'e ny {not pro) prai'rie 

LESSON CXV. 

The Arabian breed is one of the most celebrated; 
it is from these that all the finest ra^es of European 
horses derive their best qualities. The English 
Racers are undoubtedly the best; the great care 
bestowed in breeding them has produced a race of 
blood-horses^ which excels those boasted Arab steeds 
whose pedigrees have been sacredly kept for many 
generations. The true Spanish \p[^d^ furnished fine 
horses, descended from Arabs and Barbs. The Ger- 
man, Flemish, and Holstein horses are very showy. 

9el'e bra'ted be stowed' ex gelg' boast'ed 

ped'i greeg Flem'ish Hol'stein (stin) A ra'bi an 

LESSON CXVL 

Ass or Donkey. 

The donkey appears to have been brought into a 
state of servitude much earlier than the horse. The 
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ass in Arabia, Egypt, Sjrria and throughoat the 
Oriental couTdries is regarded as a valuable animal 
and treated with kindness and care. In Xkirope and 
America, he is shamefully neglected and very indif- 
jTerenUy fed. 

ddnTkey {not dun) S j^r'I a treat'ed Eu'rope (u'ru p) 

LESSON CXVII. 

In consequence of this treatment^ he has degenerated 
into the miserable^ spiritless condition with which 
we are familiar. The name of donkey or ass is 
now used as a metaphor for stupidity. He is very 
clever^ and loses no opportunity to display his capa- 
hility whenever his intelligence is allowed to expand. 
mules, or hybrids, are also common and employed 
for many important purposes. 

de ggn'er a'ted mig'er a ble splr'it less 

m&t'a phor al lowed' hy'brid (or hyb'rid) 

LESSON CXVIII. 

Zebra. 

Among all the si)ecies of the ass tribe^ this is the 
most conspicuous and the most heautifuL The 
general color is creamy white^ marked regularly 
with velvet'hUick stripes, that cover the entire head, 
neck, body, and limbs. The stripes of the legs are 
horizontals while those of the body are vertical^ — ^at 
right angles to the part on which they occur. In 
disposition the Zebra isjterce^ obstinate, and nearly 
urdamahle. The handsomest specimens are inhah' 
itants of the rocky and mourdairwus districts of 
South Africa. 

•eon sple'u ofts hfir'i z6n'tal ver'ti-e al 

ze'bra moant'ain otis (In us) dis'tri-ets 
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MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

LESSON CXIX. 
Eggs. 

It would not be possible to exaggerate the value 
of eggs as an article of food. Their universal use, 
the convenient form in which they are preserved, 
2>resented, and cooked, and the nutriment which 
they contain give them their permanent place. There 
is no doubt much difference in iheXv flavor, according 
to the Tcind and feeding of the bird. The large egg 
of the sea-gull is much stronger than that of the 
ducTc, and both than that of the common fowl. 

e? ag'ger ate fla'vor nii'tri ment 

u'ni vers'al pre gerved' differ 91196 

LESSON CXX. 

That kind is preferred which gives the sweetest 
and richest flavor. The feeding of the fowl has far 
greater influence over the flavor of the egg than is 
usually acknowledged. Also the breed of the fowl 
greatly modifies the quality and the size of the egg. 
TTiere is no bird known, the egg of which could not 
be eaten by a hungry man. 

pre fierred' great'er a« kn6wl'edged (n51 legd) 
fowl, — foul grat'er mSd'i fies (fiz) 

LESSON CXXI. 

This is due to their similarity in chemical compo- 
sition, for there is always a white portion and a 
yolk. The former consists of nearly pure aUmmen 
with water; the latter, of albumen, oils, sulphur^ 
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and wat3r. The oil is separated in Russia and tised 
for raedical purposes. The weigM of an ordinary 
fowVs egg is one and a half ounces ; that of the 
dticJc is two to three ounces ; of the turkey^ three to 
four ounces ; of the goose^ live ounces. 

due, — dew yolk or yftlk ■ehgm'i-e al 

med'ic al al bu'men Rfts'sia 

LESSON CXXII. 
Cheese. 

Cheese is obtained exclusively from the milk of 
animals. Its quality varies with the class^ hreedy 
and appropriaieness of the food of the animal, and 
the process of the manyfacture. It was well known 
to the ancients. It is mentioned by Homer and 
Aristotle, and in the first Book of Samuel, when 
David, nearly three thousand years ago, was directed 
to take '' ten cheeses to the Captain of his brethren.^^ 

cheege ap pro'pri ate ness man'u fi-et'iire 

Ar is to'tle dl r&et'ed breth'ren {nx)t briith) 

LESSON CXXIII. 

The most ordinary source of cheese is the milk of 
the cow. There are certain varieties of milch-cows 
that produce much cheese and little butter ; there 
are those also of the contrary qualities. But cheese 
is somewhat largely made from goafs milk in Europe, 
and from the milk of camels and mares in the Ara- 
bian deserts. There are to-day about three thou- 
sand (Asi^^e facUyries in the United States. 

source mflch {jiot milk) -cOn'tra ry deg'erts 
Qer'tain dr'di na ry Sre'to rieg deg gerts' 
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LESSON CXXIV. 
Honey. 

This is a well-Jmown product of the working^ or 
neuter bee. It varies in quality according to the 
plants which produce it. Ita flavor may be far more 
aromatic and stimulating to the taste in one locality 
than in another. Honey obtained irora certain local- 
ities is known to have been poisonous and to have 
produced giddiness^ or temporary madness. Many 
persons have eayperienced nausea^ or great oppres- 
sion of the stomachy after eating it. 

neu'ter {not nob) poi'gon oils nau'se a 

&r o mMfie gid'di ness (naw'she a) 

LESSON CXXV. 

This substance is usually found at the base of the 
petal of the flower. The bee su^Ics it by it& proboscis, 
and transfers it to its honey -bag. It carries the 
honey to the hive, where it is deposited without 
chemical change for future use. The hive contains 
several corribs which consist of a series of hexagonal 
cells, adhering to one another. Usually the honey 
is deposited in old cells which have become too small 
to hold the larva, or in the ordinary cells after the 
breeding season is over. 

p6t'al or pe'tal pro bfis'gis lar'vse 

sfev'er al {not s6v'ral) -eombs (koms) sea'son (se'zn) 

LESSON CXXVL 
Butter. 

Butter was not in common use till the fifteenth 
century. It is \e^^ frequently eaten by the barbarous 
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than the civilized nations. It is obtained chiefly 
from the milk of the cow. It exists in the shape of 
mintUe globules scattered through the whole sub- 
stance when the fluid is in motiaa. When the fluid 
remains at resty it rises to the surface and consti- 
tutes cream. 

gent'ii ry bar'ha rous giv'il Tzed 

•e6n'sti tutes flu'id gl6b'ule§ 

LESSON CXXVII. 

Butter is separated from the milk« generally by 
churning. In India the milk is heated^ then shaken 
and the globules unite and rise to the surface. The 
latter process is Ojccompanied by great waste of but- 
ter and milk. Many people of the Eastern Conti- 
nent melt it and drink it at their meals. Europeans 
and Americans use it in scarcely perceptible layers 
on the bread. Its color and flavor vary both with 
the animal and its food. The butter from the bison 
in Egypt and India, and from the goat has a very 
strong taste. It is much stronger when the cow is 
fed on turnips^ than on hay^ or grass. A false 
color is sometimes given to it by the addition of some 
foreign substance. 

chum'ing Eas'tern tur'nips 

per <;ep'ti ble bi'son f5r'eign (In) 

a« -eom'pa nied (kiim) lay 'ei^ -ebn'ti nent 

LESSON CXXVIII. 
Lard. 

This important culinary substance is derived from 
the loose fat of the hog. It is very pure and is 
largely used for cooking. It was used in Saxon 
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and early Noman times, when butter was comparo' 
lively unknown. Its slight flavor and absence of 
color render it particularly fitted for the prepara- 
tion ot pastry. It is rarely eaten with bread, because 
it is quickly absorbed and disappears from sigM^ 
and has not sufficient flavor to sharpen the appetite. 
Tallow is taken from the cow and sheep. 

eu'li na ry Nor'man slight sight 

pas'try t&l'low sleight ^ite 

LESSON CXXIX. 
Sugrar. 

The Tnodern researches of chemists have extended 
our knowledge of sugar and saccharine compounds. 
Sugar is not a product of Nature, like fruit, which 
may be detached by mechanical means from the 
plant producing it. It is a component part of the 
juices of plants, and is obtained by expression^ 
evaporation^ crystallization^ and purification. It 
occurs in the juices of nearly all edible plants, but 
particularly m fruits and in the sugar-canes, which 
are cultivated solely for its production, 

-ehem'ists sae'-eha rine {or ilne) -eom po'nent 

e v&p'o ra tion -erj^s'tal li za'tion pu'ri fi -ea'tion 

ed'i ble me ^hin'i-e al sole'ly 

• 

LESSON CXXX. 

It is also found very largely in the subterranean 
stems, or roots of many plants, as the beet, carroty 
and parsnip. It is extracted from the juices of cer- 
tain forest trees, as the maple. Moreover it enters 
largely into the blood, flesh, and secretions of ani- 



— --^ 
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mcbU^ X)articalajiy in milk. Although extracted and 
refined at a very early date, it could not compete 
with hoTiey^ which was the native saccharine food. 

sub ter ra'ne an •e&r'rot pars'nip 

se -erection -eom pete' ex tr&et'ed 

LESSON CXXXI. 

In Biblical and ancierU history, the quality of 
sweetness which we attach to sugar was connected 
with honey. Thus, "As sweet as honey and the 
honey comb^^ we read in modern language^ "As 
sweet as sugar and the sugar-cane." Sugar-cane is 
grovm almost universally in all hot or tropical 
countries ; as, in the southern part of the United 
States, the West Indian Islands, Java, the Brazils, 
the East Indies, and over extensive tracts in Asia 
at even considerable elevaiions. It is not grown in 
the temperate regions of Europe. 

BIb'li -eal south'ern (suth) Ja'va -eon sid'er a ble 

LESSON cxxxn. 

The cane grows from ten to fifteen feet in height^ 
and about one inch in diameter. Afield of canes 
in flower presents a very beautiful appearance. 
The process of manufacture is first to pass the cane 
slowly through revolmng rollers which press out the 
juice. Then the juice is sometimes mixed with a 
little quick-lime and passed through a series of 
heated pans. By this arrangement it is heated until 
it looW^ furiously. 

re v61v'ing roU'erg se'rieg (rez) ar range'ment 
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LESSON CXXXIII. 

The impurities in consequeTice of the boiling rise 
to the surface^ as a scum^ and are removed. The 
further evaporation takes place in va/mum pans, 
where the crystallized is separated from the uncrys- 
tallized sugar, or treacle. Crystals of sugar when 
purified are colorless. Before decoloration^ they are 
usually tinged by the adJiesion of a dark sirup. 
These impurities are removed by the use of clay and 
a rapid centrifugal motion. 

»«um vSre'u iim trea'-ele 

tinged 9en trif 'u gal sir'up or sj^r'up 

LESSON CXXXIV. 

Raw sugars are sometimes converted into refined 
sugar by dissolving them in water, then boiling 
them and removing the impurities by the a^ddition 
of hullocT^s hlood. The sirup thus obtained is 
Vi^MdiWy filtered through layers of charcoal^ or bone 
dust. In orjZ^ \^ foster native industry, and to sup- 
ply sugar economically^ the French have given 
great attention to the cultivation of beet-root, both 
for sugar and the distillation oi alcohol. 

fbs'ter dl§ golv'ing {not dis) In'dus try 

re fined' e -eo n6m'i-e al ly {not e-e) &l'-eo hoi 
buU'ocks dis'til la'tion f il'tered 

LESSON CXXXV. 

They have succeeded in producing a very refined 
sugar, yet its sweetening power is of a very low 
grade. The beet- root is detached from the green top 
and washed in a cylinder y or other washing mxtchirue. 
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The next process is to rasp^ or tear^ it into the small- 
est pieces^ and thus to open the cells which contain 
the juices. It is then svijected to pressure by which 
probably eighty per-cent of all the juices are ex- 
trojcted; and these are afterward mixed with lime. 

?yrin der ma ghine' (sheen) tear (tar) pr6ss'ure ' 
extrSret'ed eight'y rasp detiched' 

LESSON CXXXVI. 

The processes of purification^ concentration^ and 
crystaUization are carried on until the sugar is pre- 
pared for ihe further operations of the refiner. The 
beet is grown largely throughout the continemt of 
Europe, and its production is increasing in Aus- 
tralia. In the deserts of Arabia the tainarind and 
cameVs milk are the chief sources for the production 
of sugar, whilst the fig, date, and innumerable lus- 
cious firuits yield it in tropical and other Asiatic 
countries. 

Aus traVia t&m'a ritnd lus'9ioiis (liish'us) 

LESSON CXXXVII. 

The adulteration of sugar is effected with starch and 
glucose, both of which lessen its sweetening power 
without introducing any deleterious qualities. Iron 
is not unfrequently found in the low class of sugars, 
as an impurity. It renders the infusion of tea black 
by its action on the tannin of the tea leaf. 

a dul ter a'tion I'ron glii'-eose del e te'ri ous 

ef feet'ed tan'nin leaf in fu'gion 

w^-^ ^^^^-^ id^ ^ne4^ ^€^u "^^4^ 
ed. 
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LESSON CXXXVIIL 
Bice. 

It is perhaps worthy of observation that rice, botb 
whole and grourid^ was imported as early as the 
fowrteerUh century and used in English cookery. 
At this period rice was mixed with daieSy white 
roseSj and spices^ or with meat; sometimes it was 
made into a compote with appleSy saffron^ hAmey^ 
almonds J pepper ^ and saU; or it was eaten with 
saJmoTiy Cyprus tozne, and condimerds. 

wor'thy 5b §er va'tion -eSm'pote 

(wur'thj^) salm'on -eSn'di ments 

il'mondg (a'mnndg) (sUm not sSl) s&f 'fron 

LESSON CXXXIX. 

Rice niK)n which hundreds of millions of peopU 
subsist, chiefly^ is by no means equal to wheat in 
its nutritive properties. It consists almost exclu- 
sively of starch and is relatively defidervt in nitrogen, 
eiemmts. Hence rice-starch is 2^ familiar article of 
commerce, bnt rice is nowhere regarded as a strong 
food. The two principal divisions of this grain are 
known as upland and sea-land rice. 

nu'trittve ex -elu'slve ly fiamfl'iar(yar) ■e6m'mer5e 

LESSON CXL. 

Rice varies much in size, color, and general appear- 
ance, and in its properties when cooked. In one kind 
the grains remain quite distinct, whilst in others, 
they are broken up and furnish a pulpy material, 
which makes a very agreeable food. As a specimen 
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of the former, we may cUe the rice which is grown iu 
India and used in the preparaiion of curry. The 
South Carolina rice, so generally used in puddings^ 
is an excellent example of the latter kind. 

a gree'a hie gite •eur'ry Cir o ll'na 

LESSON CXLI. 

The latter is the finest quality of rice known, as 
determined by its sweetening and thickening proper- 
ties, due chiefly to care in cultivation. Rice is cut 
with the sickle^ made into sheaves^ stacked, threshed^ 
and winnowed^ like wheat, when it is called paddy 
in India, and rough rice in America. It is then sent 
to the cleaning^ or husking^ mill, by which the outer 
yellow siliceous coating is removed and the inner 
white grain separated. The former is more valuable 
as a material in which to pack fragile goods. 

thlck'en ing Mg'Ile sheaveg 

si H'ceous {or cious) thffeshed win'nowed 

sick'le {or thr&shed) vil'u a ble 

^e €{pn<? uf't:^u^ 4^€i^ uf-^^, ^mud€ 






LESSON CXLIL 

After the grain has been received from the mill, it 
is winnowed^ to drive off a part of the husk^ and 
then sifted into these parts : chaffs hroken fragments 
of rice, middlings^ and smaller grains, and prime. 
New rice is regarded as inferior in quality to old, 
inasmuch^ as it is likely to produce indigestion^ 
diarrhoea^ and rheumatism. It should not be eaten 
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for at least six months after it is gathered. Some 
Indian authorities interdict its use for three years. 

chiff In dl gds'tion di ar rhoB'a {or rhe) 

rheu'ma tlgm an thSr'i tie§ in ter dl«t' {not dit) 



A^ 



LESSON CXLIII. 
Maize or Com. 



The production of corn extends throughowt N'orth 
and South America, the continent of Europe, a 
large part of the continents of Asia and Africa, 
besides numerous islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
Very little com is grown in the British Islands. It 
yields the largest crop of any of the grains in the 
countries where it is usually grown. It affords the 
cheapest food. Its composition is a compound of 
water y nitrogen^ carbon^ starchy sugar ^ fat^ and salt. 

Pa gif 'i-e cheap'est yieldg 

ni'tro gen -ear'bon nu'mer ous 

LESSON CXLIV. 

When eaten green its flavor is delicate^ and when 
boiled or roasted^ it is accounted a luxury. The 
proportion used in this state is infinitely smaU com- 
pared with what is allowed to mature and to become 
dry for storing and grinding. The plant itself is 
very handsome. It grows to the height of six to ten 
feet. It may have several cobs upon each stem, 
which present an appearance of abundance unsur- 
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passed by any product The stalky ear, and grain, 
in size and color, vary with the cUmaiey soUj and 
moisture. 

roast'ed In'fl nite ly grind'ing fin'snr passed' 

LESSON CXLV. 

Camel. 

Of the tme camel there are two species^ the Ara- 
bian, or Dromedary, which has a single hump, and 
the Bactrian, which possesses two of these excres- 
cences. These humps are not produced by any dis- 
tortion of the spine : they consist principally of fat 
and appear to be intended as a supply of nourish- 
ment when exposed to privation of food ; their size 
has been observed to diminish greatly under such 
circumstances. 

Drom'e da ry (drum) Ba-e'tri an ex -cres'^en ^eg 
dis tor'tion pri va'tion dl min'ish 

LESSON CXLVL 

The immense strength^ the patient and quiet dis- 
position^ and the amount of hardship and privation 
which the camel is able to bear, certainly give him 
a high place amongst domestic animals. His foot 
is especially adapted for the sandy ground; the 
honey-comb cells of the paunch are largely developed^ 
and are enai>led to absorb and to retain the water 
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which is received into the stomach after the natural 
thirst has been slaked^ or satisfied. 

strfength {not str6nth) paunch ab sorV 

slaked en a'bled re tain' 

LESSON CXLVII. 

The caravans upon the desert will proceed firom 
four to ten days without water. Thus fitted by 
nature, the camel traverses the sandy regions with 
ease and quiet celerityy earning the title ''Ship of 
the Desert." The camels are amongst the largest of 
the ruminants^ some of them measuring seven feet 
in height^ and upward of ten feet in length. A large, 
powerful camel will carry a weight of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds three or four hundred miles, but the 
average burden for long distances is about five hun- 
dred pounds. 

■ear'a vang {or vang') trav'ers eg ge ler'i ty 

ru'mi nants earn'ing fiv'er age 

LESSON CXLVIII. 

For the purpose of loading and unloading, he is 
made to Tcneel; and those parts of his body and 
limhs coming in contact with the ground, acquire 
remarTcahle callosities. The Arabian camels are 
found in Western Asia and Northern Africa. The 
Bactrian camel is spread over Central Asia, Thibet, 
and China, and is domesticated through a large por- 
tion of the world. 

lead'ing -eal 16s'i tieg Thib'et (tib) Chi'na 



^^ ^€^ ^t/n/v /A^^ Uji!^€i^4^ €^ €^nei^. 
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LESSON CXLIX. 
Lilamas. 

This species of American camels exists upon the 
slopes of the Andes Mountains. Formerly these 
animals were Tised by the Tiatives and by the Span- 
iards as beasts of burden. Their hair is very woolly ; 
their flesh is dark and coarse^ and is held in bad 
repute. 

slopes An'de§ Sp&n'iards re pute' 

LESSON CL. 

The Alpaca. 

It is domesticated prindpaUy by the Peruvians. 
It is valued for its long^ soft^ silky hair, which is 
woven into fabrics of great heauty. Great quanti- 
ties of this hair are exported from South America. 

Pe ni'vi ans wov'en ab'ri^s ex port'ed 




4^ ^iz^^i^iz ^ a^ J^u^eyC. 



LESSON CLL 

Oxen, or Bovine Species* 

The Domestic Ox has been so modified in form, 
habits, and dimensions by its long intercourse with 
mankind that it has developed into v[iB.ny permanent 
varieties. Few animals are more thoroughly usqfvl 
than oxen. Besides the obvious uses of their flesh 
and milk, we derive great benefits from their powers 
while living, and from many portions of their body 
when dead. In many places oxen are stiU employed 
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in agricultural Idbor^ for ploughing and wagoning, 
with their steady gait 

In'ter -eonrse 6b'vi ous de rive' 2,g ri -eult'ur al 

LESSON CLIL 

The carpenter* s glue is made from their hoofs^ ears^ 
and hide-parings. The harness-maker^ carriage- 
builder^ shoemaker^ and cutler are dependeTvt upon 
oxen for material. The builder's best ^Za^ifer must 
have a proper admixture of hair. Even the intes- 
tines are employed for a variety of purposes^ and in 
a variety of trades. Sometimes the nutritious ele- 
ment in the bones is extracted and used. The iTiTii^- 
tritious portions are calcined and manufactured 
into animal charcoal^ which has lately been employed 
in many of the arts and sciences. 

■ear'pen ter'g glue ad mlxt'ure 

■e&l 9ined' {or gined) hoofs In tes'tineg 

LESSON CLin. 

Only those who have been personally conversant 
with the cow have any idea of her irdelligent and 
affectionate nature. The ox, in common with the 
sheep^ camel^ giraffe^ and deeVy requires a large 
amount of vegetable food. Hence they sltq furnished 
with a peculiar arrangement of the stomach and 
digestive organs^ which enables them to gather food 
where the vegetation is most luxuriant^ and to post- 
pone the business of mastication and digestion to a 
time when they are less likely to be disturbed. 

■efin'ver sant af fS-e'tion ate gl r&ffe' 

mas ti -ea'tion dis turbed' post pone' 
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LESSON CLIV. 

This peculiarity of structure lies chiefly in the 
stomach and gullet^ together with an arrangement 
for regurgitating the food into the mouth previous 
to mastication. This internal food-pouch of the ox 
is analogous in its use to the cheek-pouches of certain 
Toonkeys and rodents. 

gullet rS'dents re gur'gi tat'ing a n&l'o gous 

C^^^^/fl^ ^^^ i^/i^^ Au^ ^€^^^ 

LESSON CLV. 
Zebu. 

The zebu race has a large range of locality^ being 
found in India, China, Madagascar, and Africa. 
It is perhaps native to India. The zebu is a good 
draught animal, and it is harnessed both to carriages 
and ploughs. The most familiar of these varieties 
is the well-known Brahmin Bull, considered to be 
sacred to Brahma. The more religious among the 
Hindoos indulge this animal in the most absurd 
manner. 

ze'bii Mad a gS,s'-ear Hin'doog ploughg 

Brah'min draught (draft) ab surd' {or plow§) 
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LESSON CLVI. 
Buffalo. 

The "buffalo is found in Southern Europe, NorLb 
America, and India. This animal is subject to con- 
siderdble modifications in external aspect according 
to the climate and particular locality in which it 
resides. An angry buffalo is dangerous^ savage to 
a marvelmis degree^ and it does not hesitate to charge 
any animal that may arouse its ready ire 

ils'pe^t re gide§' in'gry 

a rouge' ire mar'vel ous 

LESSON CLvn. 
Bison. 

It is found only in North America, west of the 
IVQssissippi river. It is an invalucible animal both 
to the American and to the ahcyriginal Red Indian. 
The flesh of the fat cow bison is in great repute^ being 
juicy ^ tender^ well savored^ and possesses the ad- 
mirable quality of not cloying the appetite. 

bi'son Mis'sis sip'pi -eloy'ing 

ea'vored fib o rlg'in al in vfil'u a ble 

LESSON CLVin. 

The fat is peculiarly excellent. From its hide the 
Indian makes his tents^ many parts of his dress, his 
bed^ and his shield. The skin is so dressed as to be 
impervious to water, yet soft and pliable. Vast 
numbers of bison are killed annually. They gea- 
erally congregate in enormous herds, thousands m 
number. They are timid and swift creatures. This 
race of animals is rapidly approaching extinction. 

shield im per'vi ofts fin'nu al ly 

tim'id pli'a ble -eOn'gre gate 
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LESSON CLIX. 
Yak or Gruntin§r Ox. 

It is a native of all the loftiest plateaus between 



the Altai and Himalaya Mountains. It is hand- 
somely decorated with lieany fringes of hair and a 
beautiful white husTiy tail. The latter is dyed red 
2a\^ formed into those curious trifles that ornament 
the Chinese caps. 

Al tar(al aO Him a la'ya bush'y 

tri'tie§ fring'eg dyed 

LESSON CLX. 
Musk Ox. 

It is an inhabitant of the extreme northern part of 
North America. It is completely enveloped in long, 
woolly hair. Its flesh is very strongly perfumed 
with a musky odor^ variable in the amount and 
strength. It is, howeoer^ perfectly fit for food most 
of the year. 

«6ni plete'Iy per fumed' musk'y 

va'ri a ble per'fe^t ly 6'dor 

LESSON CLXL 
Elephant. 

These are the largest existing land mammals. 
They are distinguished by the possession of a long 
trunJc^ or proboscis^ which serves in place of a hand, 
and enables them to perform many extra/yrdinary 
feats. This proboscis consists of the nose, which is 
produced into a long muscular tube of great flexi- 
bility^ and furnished at its extremity with a finger- 
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like process. The sJcvll is very large, but the cavity 
in which the brain is lodged is comparatively small. 

mSni'malg trunk ex'tra or di na ly 

61'e phants feats {or exs trdr) 

LESSON CLXII. 

The lovfevjaw is of immense size. The upper jaw 
bears a pair of tusIcSy which often acquire an im- 
mense developmeTit in the males. They grow from a 
permanent pulp and continue to increase in size 
during life. In the Indian elephant only the males 
are furnished with tusks, and not every individual 
of that sex, whereas, in the African species both 
sexes are supplied with these appendages. 

-e6n tin'ue ap p6nd'ag e§ P^lp 

in -erease' bear, — bare fur'nished 

LESSON CLXin. 

Elephants are large, unwieldy animals, supported 
upon legs of considerable height and great thickness. 
Their trunk, however, is the most extraordinary 
organ; with it they twist the herbage from the 
ground, and strip the foliage from the trees. The 
elephant drinks by filling his trunk 2m^ pouring the 
liquid into the mouth. His average height is about 
nine feet. Jumbo, the largest extant elephant known, 
owned by P. T. Bamum, New York, is about twelve 
feet high. 

unwield'y herb'age (erb'ej or herb) fo'liage ex'tant 

LESSON CLXIV. 

The Asiatic elephant is famous for his capabiU- 
ties as a servant and companion of man ; also for 
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the wonderful deoelopToent of his intellectual facul- 
ties. The African is pursued with great eagerness 
by the hunter for his tusks, which are large and/t^r- 
nuh a l)eautiM irxyry. 

fa'mous -ea'pa bll'i tieg I'vo ry 

LESSON CLXV. 
Tapir. 

The second/amz72/ of thick-sJcinned animals is the 
tapir. Their skvM is of a pyramidal form ; their 
skin is covered with hair ; in short, they resemble the 
pig. They live in the moist, tropical forests, gen- 
erally sleeping during the day in the thickets, and 
warvdering forth at night to feed on vegetable sub- 
stances. They are fond of the water and can swim. 
The best known species is the American tapir, which 
occurs in all parts of South America. A second 
species is common to Sumatra, Malacca and China. 

ta'pir py r&m'i dal Su mantra Ma Ifire'-ea 

LESSON CLXVL 
Hippopotamus. 

The form of its body is peculiarly unwieldy. It is 
covered with a thick naked skin. The legs are ex- 
tremely short and stout. This River Horse, as its 
name implies, is aquatic in its habits. It spends 
most of the time in the water, where it swims and 
dives with great ease. Its food is entirely vegetable ; 
it crops the herbage and bushes on the banks of the 
rivers. It is only native to Africa. Its skin is cut 
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into whips ^ which are highly prized ; its canine teeth 
are sometiines used to furnish ivory. The Dutch 
coloniBts call it the Sea Cow. 

hip'po pftt'a miis a quftt'i-e stout 

LESSON CLXVII. 
Rhinoceros, 

Its body is huTky and is supported upon short, 
strong legs. The skin is of great thickness and 
strength^ bidding defiance to ordinary bullets. 
Hunters provide themselves with balls specially Jvar- 
dened with tin or solder. The natives of Asia and 
Africa manufacture the skin into shields^ and set a 
high value on these weapons of defence. 

rhinSg'eros defl'an^e sSl'der de ffen^e' (aZ^o fense') 

LESSON CLXVin. 

The head is elongated and triangular^ and from 
the upper surfa,ce of the muzzle^ there springs a 
single or double horn. These horns are composed 
of a solid mass of bony fibers^ supported upon a 
broad, long, protuberance of the nose. When two 
horns are present they are placed one behind the 
other, and the hind^ one is much shorter than the 
anterior. These animals are peaceable unless irri- 
tated. They live like the elephants in \kM^ f (/rests ^ 
and feed upon herbage and the leafy twigs of tree% 
and shrubs. 

tri ftn'gu lar doub'le (dub) fl'berg {or bres) 

leafy peage'a ble an te'ri or 
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LESSON CLXIX. 
Swine* 

The "best Jciiown species is the common hog, which 
is foxmd wild in some parts of Europe, Asia, and in 
the north of Africa. It is also the origiruil of our 
tame hreeds. The American forests were supplied 
with indimduals which escaped from captivity. 
Domestication has produced an immense number of 
varieties. Its flesh is very good and hears salting 
and drying remarTcably well. The \iOQ furnishes 
an abundance of fats. The leather prepared after a 
peculiar fashion from its hide, is excellently adapted 
for making saddles. 

salt'ing 16ath'er s&d'dle§ 

djy'ing -eap tlv'i ty es -eaped' 

LESSON CLXX. 

The bristles are largely used in the manufacture 
of brushes. This animal is easily kept and thrives 
upon almost any description oifood. In this coun- 
try the hog is only serviceable after deaths but in 
soToe of the island^s he is employed as a beast of 
draught The peninsula of Malacca is inhabited 
by a singular species called the Babyroussa. Its 
canine teeth are of great lengthy turned completely 
upwards, and curved backwards in a semi-circle. 

bris'tleg (Is) serv'ige a ble pen In'su la (su or shu) 

LESSON CLXXI. 

In southern Africa there is a species called Wart 
Hogs ; because they have a \sLVgQ fleshy protuberance 
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on each cheelc. America possesses a representatim 
of the porciTie group in the Feccaxies of Brazil 
This animal resembles a pig, weighing almost sixty 
pounds. Ever fierce and irritable of temper, the 
Peccary is a formidable antagonist and will oMack 
any foe. Its weapons consist of a number of short 
tusks shaped like a lancet with which it can infiid 
very terrible wounds. 

pro tu'ber an^e pdr'gine P&e'-ea rieg 

Ir'ri ta ble for'mi da ble an tig'o nist 
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LESSON CLXXII. 
Point and Lines* 

A Point is a place without size. A Iiine is the 
path of a point in motion. There are two kinds of 
lines^ Straight and Curved. A Straight Tiine is 
traced by a point which moves constantly in the 
same direction. A Curved Ijine is traced by a point 
which constantly changes its direction. A Broken 
Ijine is made up of straight lines. Parallel Iiines 
are those that will not meet however far they are pro- 
duced^ or they are always the same distance apart. 

pir'al lei {jwt pir'lel) dl rfe^'tion 
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LESSON CLXXIII. 

Horizontal Idnes are those that are jyarallel to 
the plane of the horizon. A Perpendicular Line 
is one that makes right angles with another. Ver- 
tical Ziines are perpendicular to the plane of the 
horizon. An Oblique Iiine is one that makes oblique 
angles with another, or it is inclined to the plane of 
the horizon. Two lines intersect when they cross 
each, other, they bisect when one divides the other 
into two eqrial parts. 

per pen di^'ii lar ob lique' ho rl'zon 

(;not per pen dl« lar) (lek or lik) {not hfir'i zon) 

LESSON CLXXIV. 
Surface* 

A Surface, or Superfices, is the path of a line in 
motion. Surfaces are of two kinds, Plane and 
Curved. A Plane Surface, or a Plane, is a surface 
with which a straight line may be made to coincide 
in any direction. A Curved Surface is one on which 
if lines are coTiceived to be drawn in all directions, 
some or all of them will be curved lines. A surface 
has two dimensions^ length and hreadth. 

su'per f i'cieg (f ish'ez) e.o in gide' breadth {not breath) 

LESSON CLXXV. 
Angles. 

An Angle is the opening between two lines which 
meet each other at a common point called the vertex. 
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The lines are the sides of the angles. Angles are of 
two kinds, Right and Oblique. Oblique Angles 
are either obtuse or acute. Adjacent Angles have 
a common side. A Bight Angle is foTTned by two 
straight lines which meet each other in such a Tuan- 
ner as to make the acljaceni angles equal. 

6'pen ing vgr'tex a -eute' 

(o'pn ing) ob tuse' ad ja'^ent 

LESSON CLXXVI. 

An Acute angle is less than a right angle. An 
Obtuse angle is greater than a right angle. The size 
of an angle depends upon the rapidity with which 
its sides separate. An Inscribed angle is one whose 
vertex is in the drcwmferefnjce of a circle. A Salient 
angle of a polygon is one whose sides when produced 
can only extend without the polygon. When the 
sides of an angle extend into the polygon, it is a 
Re-entrant angle. 

sa'li ent p61'y g6n in seilbed' 




€i/nizd jjyOi^n /'de ^m€iun/€U4t / 



^Hi^^/m^^ ^mud^ /h^ ^ud€U. 



LESSON CLXXVn. 
Circle. 



A Circle is a plane surfax^e hounded by a curved 
line, or circumference^ every point of which is equally 
distant from a point within called the center. An 
Arc is any part of a circumference. A Quadrant is 
one-fourth, and a Semi-circumference one-half of a 
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circumference. The Diameter is a line passing 
through the center and terminaiing in the circam- 
ference. 

di Srin'e ter {not de) ^Ir'-ele ar« 

LESSON CLXXVIII. 

A Chard is a line joining any two points of the 
circumference. A Segment is the portion of a circle 
included between the chord and the intercepted arc. 
A Sector is the ])ortion of a circle included between 
two rojdii and their intercepted arc. A Tangent 
liine touches the circumference but does not inter- 
sect it. A Sd^ant Line intersects the circumference. 

s^g'ment s&e'tor t&n'gent se'-eant 

LESSON CLXXIX. 
Triangles* 

A Triangle is a plane figure bounded by three 
straight lines. Triangles are divided with respect to 
their sides, into Equilateral, Isosceles, and Scalene. 
An Equilateral Tziangle has its three sides equal. 
An Isosceles has two sides equal. A Scalene has 
no sides equal. Triangles are also divided in respect 
to their angles into Acute Angled, Obtuse Angled, 
and Right Angled triangles. The first has three 
a/iute angles. The second has one obtuse and two 
acute angles. The third has one right and two acute 
angles. 

tri'an gle e qui Iftt'er al &ea lene' 

I sos'ge leg i^aot e qui) (wa^ sea) 
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LESSON CLXXX. 

The side opposite the right angle is called the 
Hypotenuse. The Altitude of a triangle is the^^- 
pendiculaT dutaihoe from any vertex to the opposite 
side, or that side produced. The Base of a triangle 
is the side to which the altitude is perpendicular. 
An Equiangular Triangle has its three sides equal, 
as well as its angles. 

hy p6t'e niise &rti tude e'qui &n'gu lar 

(or p6th) {jioi tobd) ((aot 6 qui) 



O^^MAiS-i J^ ^^^, 



LESSON CLXXXL 
QuadrilateraL 

A Quadrilateral is a plane surfdce bounded hy 
four right lines. The three classes are Parallelo- 
grams, Trapezoids, and Trapeziums. A Paral- 
lelogram has its opposite sides parallel. A Rect- 
angle, or Oblong, is a parallelogram whose angles are 
right angles. A Square is an equilateral rectangle. 
A Rhomboid is a parallelogram whose angles are 
oblique and two of whose sides are greater than the 
other two. A Rhombus, or Rhomb, is an equilaieial 
rJioviboid. 

pS,r al lel'o gr&m§ r&et an'gleg trilp'e zoidg 

tra pe'zi um§ rhbra'boid 6b1ong rhSm'bus 

LESSON CLXXXIL 

A Trapezoid is a quadrilaleral which has two of 
its sides parallel^ and the other two oblique. A 
Trapezium has no two sides parallel. The Altitude 
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of a pai-allelogram, or of a trapezoid, is the perpenr 
dicular distance between its parallel sides. The 
Bases are the sides between which the aUitvde is 
drawn. 

LESSON CLXXXIII. 
Polygons. 

A Polygon is a plan^ surface bounded by straight 
lines. A polygon of three sides is called a Triangle ; 
of four, a Quadrilateral ; of five, a Pentagon ; of 
six, a Hexagon ; of seven, a Heptagon ; of eight, an 
Octagon ; of nine, a Nonagon ; of ten, a Decagon ; 
of twelve, a Dodecagon. A Regular Polygon is one 
whose sides are equal to one another. The Perimeter 
of a polygon is the distance around it. A Diagonal 
of a polygon is a line joining any two angles not 
adjacent. 

p6n'ta g6n 6e'ta g6n do d6-e'a g6n 

hex'a g6n n6n'a g6n pe rlm'e ter 

hgp'ta g6n d6«'a g6n di fi-g'o nal {not de) 

LESSON CLXXXIV. 

Similar Figures are those that have the same 
shajye. Equivalent Figures have the same area. 
A Convex Polygon is one which has salient anglea 
Most polygons belong to this class. A Concave, or 
Re-entrant, Polygon contains at least one re-entrant 
angle. Homologous sides are those that are simi- 
larly situated in their respective figures. The Units 
of Area, usually assumed, are the square incTi, 
sq. foot, sq. yard, and sq. mile. 

-eSn'vex {not vex') fl're a {not a re'a) sim'i lar 
eSn'-eave (tio^ -eave') ho m61'o goiis {not slmlar) 
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LESSON CLXXXV. 
Solidity. 

A Solid is a limited portion of space. It has three 
dimensions^ — leTvgtTi^ breadth^ and thickness. Mag- 
nitude is the result of extension. The magnitade 
of a line is its length ; of a surface^ its area / of a 
5oKe?, its volume. A Prism is a solid, two of whose 
faces are equals parallel polygons, while the other 
faces are parallelograms. The former two are the 
hases^ the latter make up the Iiateral, or Convex, 
Surface. Prisms are Triangular, Quadrangular, 
Pentagonal, etc., according to the number of sides 
of the base. 

LESSON CLXXXVI. 

A Right Prism is one whose lateral edges are 
perpendicular to its bases. In an oblique prism 
the lateral edges are oblique to the bases. The 
Altitude of a prism is the perpendicular distance 
between its bases. A Parallelepiped is a prism 
whose bases are parallelograjns ; its faces, inclusim 
of its bases, are consequently all parallelograms. A 
Rectangular Parallelopiped is one whose faces are 
rectangles. A Cube is a parallelopiped whose feces 
are equal squares. 

pir'al \h\'o pi'ped -eube lifer al 
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" LESSON CLXXXVII. 



Cylinder and Cone. 

A Cylinder is a solid generated by the revolvMon 
of a rectangle about one of its sides as an axis. The 
line which generates the Oonvex Surface is the 
Qeneratrix. The bases of a cylinder are circles. 
A Pyramid is a solid Jiamng triangles for its lateral 
fojces^ and a polygon for its base. A Right P3rra- 
mid is one whose base is a regular poly gov, and the 
perpendicular from the vertex falls at the middle 
of the base. 

gyrin der ^fen'er a ted pyya mid r6g'u lar 

LESSON CLXXXVIII. 

The Altitude of a pyramid is the perpendicular 
distaTwe from its vertex to the plafie of its base. The 
Slant Height of a right pyramid is the altitude of 
one of the triangles which form its faces. The Frus- 
tum of a pyramid is the portion included between 
the base and ^ plane parallel to the ba^e. 

LESSON CLXXXIX. 

A Cone is a solid generated by the revolution of 
a right-angled triangle around one of its sides as an 
axis. The Slant Height is the distance from the 
liertex to the circumference of the base. A Sphero 
is a solid hounded by a curved surface every point 
of which is equally distant from a point within called 
the center. The Diameter is a line passing through 
the center and terminating in the surface. The 
Radius is one-Tialf of the diameter. 

eone ra'di iis {^t r&d) sphSre 

sttl'id bound'ed in -elud'ed 
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C/y^yv^^ 'ntfi^^ €1 ^mi^un/a^^ €^ a 




^m€^ 



MINERALS, METALS, STONES, AND 
RELATED SUBJECTS. 

LESSON CXC. 

ThQ following minerals are subjects of interest 
connected with Geology. These separate^ or com- 
hin^d in the formation of rocks, constitute a very 
large proportion of the crusty or solid part, of the 
earth. Their names are quartz^ feldspar^ mica^ 
coal, iron, salt, carbonate of lime or limestone, sul- 
phate of lime or gypsvm, clay or argillite, Tvottv- 
blende, chlorite, and talc. Some Jcnowledge of these 
ought to be obtained, as a part of the educatixm of 
BYGij person. '^The acquisition of such knx>wledge 
msLj be made as a relaaxition from other pursuits, 
and be a source of amusement as well as benefits 

min'er al§ ge 61'o gy fSld'spar ml'^a 

■ear'bon ate stil'phate gj-p'sum ar'gfl lite 

h6rn'bl6nde pur suits' -ehlo'rite tal-e 

&-e qui gl'tion re lix a'tion a miige'ment sourge 

LESSON CXCL 
Quartz. 

"Quartz is nearly pure silex, or silica. It is the 
most useful of minerals except iron. It is essential 
in the formation of all varieties of glass for ^Aito- 
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sophicaZ instruToents : such as lenseSy Tnagic lav^ 
terns ^ telescopes^ and microscopes; for spectacles and 
wivdow-gldss ; tor glass-ware, crockery, and earthenr 
ware; for brick, cement, and Tnortar. Modt of the 
'precious stones' mentioned in the Bible are prin- 
dpaZly silex. It is essential to a good «oeZ and con- 
stitutes a portion of many important plants." 

sHex sfl'i -ea tfel'e s-eOpes phll o s6ph'i-e al ' 

len§'e§ gem'ent {n.) mag'i-e In'stru ments 

nearly 5e m6nt' (i?.) mor'tar ml'-ero &edpes 

LESSON CXCII. 

"The predominant color of quartz is white, or 
whitish ; but many varieties are red, yellow, smoJcy, 
green, and sometimes nearly 'bIcucTc?'* Many of these 
colored specimens are very heautifvl and are highly 
valued \iy jewelers, who employ them as ornaments 
for rings, seals, hrooches, and bracelets. These are 
the ones most commonly selected and valued : chal- 
^'ony, ag'ate, o'nyx, cdrnM'ian, b'pal, sdr'donyx, 
Ttefliotrope, Jlint, hornstonCy ^m^ jasper. 

pre d6m'i nant seal§ brooch'eg 

jew'el erg brage'lets smok'y 

LESSON cxcin. 

Feldspar. 

This mineral is generally a dull white, but some- 
times red or green. It has a vitreous luster. It is 
composed of silex, alumina, and potassa. There 
are several ynxieiie^. Some specimens are translu- 
cent, and others nearly transparent. "Feldspar is 
always foimd in granite, gneiss, and porphyry. It 
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forms a constituent ot many important rocks, and 
when decomposed furmshes potash and soda to 
the soil. 

gr&n'Ite a lu'mi na po t&s'sa 

gneiss (nis) . trans lu'gent trans par'ent 

LESSON CXCIV. 

Lapidaries employ it in setting rings and making 
heads. It is nsed largely in the Tnanufa^ture of 
mineral teeth and of porcelain and China-ware, 
One variety forms the body of the vessel^ and anotha* 
is employed for the ervaiael or glazing. It is captMt 
of being formed into door-knobs^ hvMons, etc. 

l&p'i da rie§ beadg pdr'^e lain 

glaz'ing en am'el chl'na 

LESSON CXCV. 
Mica. 

This is the most easily distinguished mineral. It 
may be known by its capability of division into 
exceedingly thin, transparent, elastic plates. It re- 
quires hundreds of these lamincB to make the thick- 
ness of an inch. It consists of silex^ alumiwi^ 
potash^ manganese^ fluorine^ water ^ and iron. 

l&m^i nsB m&n'ga nege' flu'or ine {ywt ine') 

LESSON CXCVL 

It is frequently green^ smoky ^ moiety or &2ac^, but 
sometimes colorless. When combined with sand and 
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iroTi^ it forms pyrites which is mistaken hj the 
ignorant for gcdd-dust It is not easily fused or 
meUedj hence it may be employed in stoves as win- 
daws. It is also useful for limterns and for windows 
in ships of war. 

py ri'teg fuged win'dSwg {rujt derg) 

Z£SSON CXCVII. 
Coal. 

"Mineral coal is one of the most valuable sub- 
stances Jcnown. The wood, or vegetaiion^ of SiforTrier 
period of the world has been laid np in store for the 
necessities of man in such vast quantities, as to serve 
for fuel for miliums of years." AU the timber and 
bushes now growing would not be sufficient io^fuel 
and other purposes for a single century. But an 
abundant supply has been provided that will not be 
exhausted, probably, while the world continues. 

fii'el e5 haust'ed gfint'ii ry (jvot sench'ry) 

LESSON CXCVIII. 

Most of the coal in the United States is Anthror- 
cite. This is the most important variety, and is 
eatensively used. It is very hard and requires con- 
siderable heat before it can be ignited. It is com- 
posed mostly of carbon and bums with neither smoke 
nor flame. Anthracite often receives different names 
from the places where it is mined; as Susquehanna, 
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Ijackawaima, etc. It is nsnally found in beds w/ry^ 
ing from a few inches to many feet in tMcJcTiess, 

&n'thra ^Ite ig nfted Sus'que han'na 

LESSON cxcix. 

The amount of coal in the world is truly astonish- 
ing. The amount of coal-land in this country alone 
is upwards of three hundred thousand square miles 
of surface. These fields are found in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswidc in the north-east ; in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island ; along the Appalachian 
Mountain System from New York to Alabama, 
a distance of seven hundred and forty miles in 
lengthy and in Missouri and Iowa. 

Ap pa la'chi an' Al'a ba'raa fdr'ty I'o wa 



LESSON CC. 

Immense beds of coal have been discovered in the 
vicinity of the Rocky Mountains and in Alaska. 
These last are not worJced to any great extcTvt. The 
coal-fields in Pennsylvania are very rich and are 
extensively worked. " Bituminous coal seems to he 
composed in part of bitumen^ or pitchy and burns 
with a flame." It contains about one-quarter of its 
weight of carbon with a small proportion of nitrogen, 
Jiyd/rogen^ and oxygen. When vegetable matter is 
excluded from the air and svJbjected to great pi^ess- 
ure^ it decomposes slowly, parting with carbonic- 
acid gas. 

vl gin'i ty A las'ka hy'dro gen 

&9'id bi tii'mi noiis 6x'y gen 
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LESSON CCI. 

Thus it was first changed in the bawds of the 
earth, into lignite^ or brown coal, then into hUumi- 
wms^ Qjidi finally by increased pressure the inflam- 
Triable gases were driven off and anthra^cite^ or hard 
coal, remamed. dossil remains of /ern,Sj trees and 
plants ; of fishes, shells, lizards and reptiles in 
great abundarvce^ and of many species, have been 
found in connection with coal and its slate bed. 

iJ^nlte fds'sU in fl&m'ma ble 

LESSON ecu. 

Plumbago, 

Plumbago, or graphite, is a species of coal. " It 
can be ignited by a high degree of heat. It is used 
principally for making pencils and crucibles, and 
ioT polishing cast-iron plates. It is often known by 
the name of blacTc-lead^ from its color and metallic 
luster.^ ' The most important mines of this substance 
operated at the present time are in England and 
Siberia. 

plum ba'go -era'^i ble§ Ifis'ter {or tre) Si be'rl a 

LESSON CCIIL 
Carbonate of Lime. 

It consists chiefly of lime and carbonic acid. It 
may be easily distinguished by effervescing, when 
sulphuric, or muriatic acid is dropped upon it. 
Calcareous, from calcium, lime, is a general name 
applied to aU varieties of this mineral. Limestone 
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is its most common name. Marble is the name given 
to those varieties which receive a good polish. Lime- 
stone has a great many colors, from the most perfed 
white to nearly jet^la/nJCy and is often dove-colored 
and dotided. 

6f' fer vfes'^ing sul phu'ri-e mu ri af i-e 

eal -ea're o^ -efii'gi tim chiefly 

LESSON CCXV. 

limestone rock exhibits the most delicate and per- 
fect impressions of insects, fish, shells, lizards, quad- 
rupeds, and trees, in a state of petrifaction, called 
fossils. These remains tell us of time elapsed, of tm- 
chanical changes effected, and of the eayistence of 
animals and vegetables differing from the present. 
These rocks form leaves in natures hook upon which 
she has, with her own hand, stamped the history of 
the past. 

pet'ri f&e'tion e l&psed' d6ri -eate 

LESSON ccv. 

The following are some of the varieties of CarboTV- 
ate of lime. ^^ Iceland Spar exhibits the properties 
of refraction. It is nearly transparent. Saiin Spar 
is composed of minute jWers having a delicate satin 
luster." Trenton Limestone is filled with the re- 
mains of coral. Shell Limestone contains shells of 
sea-fish. Statuary Marble is compact, being com- 
posed of minute crystals. When uniform in teodnire^ 
free from flaws and color, it can be moulded into 
statues and highly polished. 

Igeland -ettr'al {not -eor) st&t'u a ry -com p&€t' 
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LESSON CCVI. 

Calcareous tufa is a porous variety of limestone 
deposited from springs. It possesses the property 
of hardening on exposure to the air. It is fuU of 
cavitieSj leaveSy twigs, and petrified moss. Stalac- 
tites are pendulous masses of lime hanging from the 
roofs of caverns in the shape of icicles. ^Magmites 
are masses on the bottom of caves, formed by the 
dropping of water from stalactites. "Marble can 
"be' sawed into blocks, slabs, and tables, and it is 
then fitted for Tnonuments, grave-stones, and build- 
ing purposes. '^^ 

tu'fa por'oiis {n/)t pdr'oiis) im prSg'na ted 

stal&^'tltes stal&g'mites sawed mdn'uments 

LESSON ccvn. 

It is also ustful tor jambs, mantles, hearth-stones, 
and floors. It is the most suitable stone for litho- 
graph printing. When limestone is calcined in a 
Jciln until it decomposes, it becomes quick-lime. 
This product makes a strong cement, or mortar, with 
sand and water in proper proportions. In this con- 
dition it is well adapted for plastering rooms, laying 
brick-walls and chimneys, and for making cisterns. 

jimbg chlm'neyg llth'o grSph kfln (kill) 

( jimg) {not chlm'ly) gls'terng -eal gined' 



C^ 4^ 




€l'C^ ^€^i ^^A^i^^^fun^ ^ 
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LESSON CCVIII. 
Clay. 

Common clay, and clay slate differ simply in the 
amonnt of sand, lime, iron, etc., possessed by eacli. 
Clay slate is distinctively a metaToorpMc rock. The 
finer specimens, on account of their uniform and per- 
fect cleavage, are employed for writing, and roofing 
slates.* This slate is decidedly fossiliferous ; it fre- 
quently contains reTnains of fish, trUobites, and 
plants. Turkey Hone Stone is a variety found in 
Maine, Vermont, and Massachusetts, very valuable 
for hones^ whetstones^ etc. The most important use 
of clay is in \hQfoT7riaii(m of bricks and earthen-ware. 

or g&n'i-e trilo bites honeg 

•eleav'age m6t a morph'i-e Maine 

LESSON CCIX. 
Sulphate of Lime. 

This mineral is better known by the names of 
gypsum^ or plaster of Paris. It consists of lime, 
sulphuric acid, and water. It is soft and very easily 
scratched. Alabaster is a massive variety that has 
considerable luster when polished. The large solid 
blocks are easily wrought into figures and orTiamentSj 
as vases and busts. After being reduced to the cim- 
sistence of pottage^ or paste, by boiling^ it may be 
turned into moulds of any form. 

&Ta b&s'ter m5uld§ vas'e§ 

wrdught {also mSldg) p6t'tage 

LESSON CCX. 

It soon becomes hard and retains the shape. It 
thus becomes useful "to form moulds for casting 
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stereotype plates^ taking casts of statues^ medals^ 
and forming husts^ It is used to form a hnxA finish 
on walls ; in the manufacture of ariifl^al marbles ; 
and as a manure to increase the productiveness of 
land defi/^ient in sulphur and lime. 

stg're o type mM'alg ma niire' 

ar ti f I'cial de f i'cient -east'ing 




^^€^<^ /^<i^ ^^ €i'nn^ i^Aei €{Aay^. 

LESSON CCXI. 
Hornblende. 

It is very heathy. Its prevailing color is black. 
It has no important economical use. Where it has 
decomposed sufficiently^ it enriches the soil for the 
production of wheat. There exist many varieties 
of it. One kind, Cotton Asbestos^ is a great curiosity. 
It is in the form of jiexible and slender fibers^ and 
may be carded and spun into thread. The ancients 
wove this substance into cloth, which could be puri- 
fied by fire. 

pU'ri fled as bSs'tos (or us) fiSx'i ble 

de -eom p6§ed' en rich'eg -eard'ed 

LESSON ccxn. 

Talc. 

This is the softest of the minerals. Its color is 
usually green. Its leaves are thin and flexible, but 
not elastic. It has a greasy appearance and is 
UTictuous, or oily, to the touch. Soapstone is a 
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granular variety which, from its softness and terKU> 
ily^ may be readily turned. It is now extensively 
employed in stoves. It is used for the mam^acture 
of cooking utensils, for fire-stones in/urna^es, and in 
powder for diminishing friction in machinery. 

greas'y {or greag) fur'na geg sim'i lar {not sImTar) 

m 

LESSON CCXIII. 
Salt. 

A large quantity of salt is manufoxAured yearly 
by evaporating salt-water obtained from springs, 
wellSj seas^ and the ocean. Rock-salt is ustuMy 
found in crystals in the form of cubes and prisms. 
The finest varieties are nearly transparent. Many 
of the eTvormous masses of salt, found in the saiid- 
stone formations of the earthy were deposited from 
ancient oceans and inland seas. 

e nor'moils de ptt§'it ed •erj-s'talg 

LESSON CCXIV. 

Many of these beds indicate land that has been 
reclaimed from the sea, by great evolutions in the 
strata, perhaps by volcanic activity. At Droitwich, 
England, one salt spring yields a thousand tons of 
salt a week. One-fourth of the brine by weight is 
salt. The chief repository of salt is in Poland. These 
mines are entered by eleven shqfts, with galleries at 
five different levels, leading to a labyrinth of pas- 
sages and excavations. 

*ed' 6v o lii'tion§ stra'tft 

h (Itch) brine vol -e&n'i-e 

lib'y rinth re p6§'i to tj 
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LESSON CCXV. 

Their total length is two hundred and ser^enty 
miles. One chamber^ oyer one hundred feet in height^ 
was fitted up as a chapel^ which contained an altar j 
statues^ columns^ and pulpit of salt At Oardona, 
Spain, is a salt mountain which appears to rise above 
the river like a mountain of precious gems^ display- 
ing the various colors of the rainbow. 

to'tal ch&p'el -eSrumng (um§) 

Car do'na st&t'ueg pul'pit 

LESSON CCXVL 

The ocean is the great resenmr of salt, and jTroio- 
lily has been e^er since it existed. Salt is widely 
distributed. It is found in Hungary, Wurtemberg, 
Switzerland, Spain, Brazil, Mexico, Africa, and 
Arabia. At Syracuse, New York State, are saline 
springs that yield annually large quantities of salt. 
It is used extensively for culinary and agricultural 
purposes ; also, in the manufaxsture of earthenware^ 
soap^ soda^ etc. 

r6§'er voir' (vw6r) sa line' Wur'tem berg 

SJr'a -euse Hiin'ga rj^ Bra zil' 
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LESSON CCXVII. 
Iron. 

Iron is widely diffused. It is found in the Uood 
of animals J in the asJies of wood, and in the waters 
of springs^ rivers^ and oceans. It is the most useful 
of all the metals. It is so important that without it 
man could hardly advance to a ciiMized state of 
society. Oeiierally it occurs in the state of ore^ or 
(Mcide^ and is reduced to a metalZio condition by heat 
and the addition of lime for Sifiux. 

diffused' ore ftx'Ide flux 

LESSON ccxvin. 

This reduced iron separates from \he fusible mass 
called slag. The melted iron is finally run into 
moulds^ and forms semi-cylindrical masses, known 
as pig-iron. This production of cast-iron from the 
ore is effected in a blast furnace. This furnace is a 
5^a/lf ol fire-brick and masonry^ often ca^e^? in irtm 
plates. In it alternate layers of coal, coA:^, ore, and 

flux are introduced at the top, and the molten mass 
is drawn off below. 

fii'gi.ble ma'son ry -eoke molt'en 

LESSON ccxix. 

"When again fused^ it is poured into moulds 
made of sand, and in this manner^ JcettZes^ stove- 
plates^ and castings for many kinds of maxihinery 
are made." This last change is made in b, foundry. 
The most common forms of iron ore are Magnetic^ 
Specular^ HematitCy and Spathic. Iron is found in 
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Missouri, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and "New 
York. Some few instruments made of iron ore are 
ploughs, TiarrowSj dxles, screws^ mMtocks, pick'- 
dxes^ sdiitfUes, sTiov'els, and pokers. 

fuged sp6-e'u lar Spith'i-e 

mag n5t'i-e lifem'a tite kfet'tle {not kit) 



^/ iz ^(iuyn^. 



LESSON CCXX. 
Wrought Iron. 

This is formed from cast-iron by a process called 
puddling. It is again subjected to the heat of a 
furnace by which most of the sulphur^ pTiosphorus, 
siUcoUy and carbon are consumed. The puddlers 
then hammer it into masses, rendering it more tena- 
cious j ductile, and malleable. EUicksmiths by means 
of bellows, produce a heat that will soften iron, in 
which condition it may be welded. 

te na'cious dii-e'tfle mal'le a ble bellows (us) 

LESSON CCXXL 

This is accomplished by hammering until the par^ 
tides of the iron are broughi within the range of 
molecular attraction, when they cohere, or hold fast. 
Iron and steel may be tempered by heating and cool- 
ing in oil and water, gradually, or quickly. Thus 
it is rendered soft or brittle. 

par'ti «le§ mo ISe'u lar -eo hSre' 
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LESSON CCXXII. 
Steel. 

Steel, so extensively employed in making edge- 
tools^ is made by haMng wroiLght-iron in an oven 
with charcoal. Bars of the purest iron are placed 
in OTOns with powdered charcoal and subjected to a 
high degree of heat. A small quantity of the carbon^ 
unites with the iron, rendering it more compact and 
capable of being made into springs and delicate 
instruments. Some utensils and instrumerUs made 
of steel are rd'zors^ hatch' eis^ halves^ adz^es, au'gers^ 
sawSj sgis'sorSj and/or'geps. 

LESSON CCXXIIL 
Copper. 

Copper is obtained from Michigan, Chili, Rnssia, 
Sweden, and Australia. This metaZ was known to 
the ancients^ and is mentioned in biblical and ^t^ti- 
eraZ history. It is recognized by its reddish-yellow 
color. It can be highly polished but soon tarnishes. 
Excepting silver, it is the best known conductor of 
heat and electricity. Copper is used for maxry famil- 
iar purposes. 

Chn'i biblical pSl'ished ^ondiiet'or 

LESSON CCXXIV. 

" On account of its toughness^ it is used in the 
manufojcture of tubular boilers^ and for coating the 
bottom of ships ; on account of its conductive power^ 
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it is employed in ocean cablesP The copper coinage 
is a mixture of copper and nickel^ the latter giving 
great hardness. It is fashioned into vessels for 
domestic use, which are highly dangerous^ if they 
are not completely coated with tin, because a portion 
of the metal dissolves and forms a poisonous salt. 
In the manufacture of pickles and preserves^ this 
often occurs. 

•ea'bleg -eoin'age pick'leg pre ggrveg' 

LESSON CCXXV. 

In the cibsence of medical advice^ abundance of 
sugar ^ or the unboiled white of an egg, may be toAr^/i 
as an antidote. One combination of copper has 
become of great importance since the discovery of 
the electrotype process. By means of this ingenious 
application of science^ copies of expensive works of 
art are easily obtained at a trying cost, compared 
with the original. 

med'i-e al in gen'ious (yiis) ftn'tl dote e le^'tro type 

LESSON CCXXVI. 
Tin. 

The most noted tin mines in the world are those of 
England, Australia, and Farther India. Tin is also 
found in the United States, in Nevr Hampshire 
and Oalifomia. Tin occurs in the form of tin stone. 
It is prepared by pulverizing^ washing, and smelt- 
ing it with coal. It is a lustrous white and very 
maUeable metal. Alloyed with lead it forms pewter 
and solder ; with copper it aflfbrds bronze^ gun, and 
bell metal. It is largely employed for lining iron 
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and copper vessels for domestic use, presermng the 
former from oxidation^ or rnsting, and preventing 
the poisonous eflTects of the latter. Tin also forms a 
constituent of the amalgam used in the manyfdcture 
of specula for rejlecting telescopes. 

not'ed pul'ver iz'ing smelt'ing alloyed' 

a mil'gam spe-e'u la pew'ter s51'der 



LESSON CCXXVII. 
Gold. 

Gold is generally found alloyed with silver. Native 
gold occurs in grains^ crystals, and nuggets. It is 
taken from quartz veins, or washed from alluvial 
deposits called placers. Oalifomia, Colorado, Ne- 
vada, Australia, and the northern part of South 
America possess the richest deposits. Its heautiful 
color, luster, and value adapt it tor jewels and coiTis, 
The gold of coinage consists of about ten parts of 
gold and one part of copper ; the copper is added to 
give hardness. The infusion of copper gives the 
gold a reddish tinge; the infusion of silver gives a 
delicate yellow. 

red'dish al lii'vi al in fu'gion 

nug'gets pla cer§' C61'o ra'do 

LESSON CCXXVIIL 
Zinc« 

Metallic zinc is not found in nature. It is pro- 
duced from two kinds of ores. These are mined in 
New Jersey, Missouri, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. 
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Zinc is a bluish white, crystalUne metaL It is mann- 
factared into nails, and is most extensively employed 
in coating iron. 

pro du^ed -erj-s'tal line -eSat'ing 

LESSON CCXXIX. 
Lead. 

It is mined in Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Illinois. It is almost always found in combination 
with sulphur, and is then called galena. It is 
obtained by roasting and smelting; the metal is 
moulded into large bars or " pigs." It has a bluish 
color and may be polished, but soon tarnishes. Lead 
is easily melted, bent, and rolled, and is, therefore, 
valuable in forming cisterns, piping, bullets, and 
many vessels. It however produces a deadly poison 
when in a state of solution, which frequently occurs 
iu the use of lead pipes. H the inner surface of a 
pipe be bright, it may be known that dangerous 
soluble salts have been formed. PairUefs colic is a 
form of chronic poisoning by lead. 

«hr6n'i-e Il'li noi§' {or noi') blu'ish 

sdl'u ble ga le'na -efil'i-e 

LESSON CCXXX. 
Bronze, Brass, and German Silver* 

Bronze is made of tin and copper mixed together. 
This combination in certain proportions constittdes 
bell-Tnetal. Brass resuUs from uniting and mixing 
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copper and zinc. Oerman Silver is an aZloy of 
copper, zinCy and nickel. Galvanized Iron is simply 
iron coated with zinc. This term is a gross misnomer, 
as galvanic action is not involved in the process. 
Pewter is a mixture of brass, lead, and tin. Solder, 
used by tinsmiths, is a mixture of lead and tin. 

in v6lved' gal'va nized mis no'mer 

LESSON CCXXXI. 
Blercury, 

MercTuy, or quicJcsilver, is found rmtite in smaU 
quantitieSy but chiefly in combination with sulphur. 
Our chief sources are Spain, Austria, South Amer- 
ica, and California, from which places it is usually 
shipped in vyrought-iron bottles. It is extrax^ted from 
its ores by distillation. It is a silver-white metal, 
liquid at the ordinary temperature. It hoils at 
about 357°C., and freezes at — 39°C., becoming a 
dubctile solid. 

Bul'phur mer'-eu ry quick'sfl ver dis'til la'tion 

LESSON OCXXXIL 

Mercury is used in the construction of thermomr 
eterSy harometers^ physical and chemical apparatus^ 
for the preparation of mirror s^ and for the eoctrac- 
tion of gold and silver from their ores. There are 
many gold mines which would be utterly valueless 
but for the singular property of quicJcsilver to form 
an amalgam with the invisible grains of gold. The 
mixture of any metal and mercury is called an amal- 
gam. Tin amalgam is used in silvering mirrors. 
Cadmium amalgam, which gradually hardens^ has 
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been used for JUling teeth. A compouTvd of tin, zinc, 
and mercury is used for coating the rvbbera of elec-' 
trie TOdchines. 

ap pa ra'tus mlr'rorg ba rtm'e terg 

sin'gu lar -ehSrn'i^ al in vig'i ble 



LESSON CCXXXIII. 
Amethysts. 

This term is generally applied to all the nioletj 
purple^ yellow^ and green crystals of quartz which, 
y^\i^\i fractured^ present a ^^ct^iar undulated struc- 
ture. It yf^^ formerly^ and is yet in some localities^ 
restricted to the molet specimens. The finest violet 
amethysts are found in Siberia, India, Oeylon, and 
Persia. White and yellow crystals from Brazil, 
Hmigary, and Ireland are frequently svJbstituted 
for the topaz. 

fra-et'ured ftn'du la'ted re strl-et'ed ftm'e thyst 

LESSON CCXXXIV. 
Bock Crystal. 

This term is used for the transparent crystals 
found in Ireland, S-witzerland, and Quebec. When 
pure it is cut into lenses for spectacles^ called pel)- 
hies. It is also used for vases and for ornamental 
purposes. 

spSe'ta -cleg pSb'bleg Que bS-e' 
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LESSON CCXXXV. 
Amber. 

This is a fossil resin. WJiereoer amber is found 
it is associcUed with lignites. It is nearly certain 
that the resin/ms trees which produced these coTn- 
hustibles secreted amber. It is not rare to find/raj^- 
ments of amber lodged in the midst of beds of lignite. 
Often organized bodies, and particularly insects, 
are found in it. The kind which is most esteemed is 
traTislucid^ and of a beautifal IcTnon-yeUow ; there 
is also another variety with veins and spots of white, 
greatly valued. 

am'ber rgg'in -eom bus'ti ble§ 

6r'gan ized es teemed' trans lii'^id 

LESSON CCXXXVL 

Amber is sometimes cut into heads and worn as 
an ornament in the form of necklaces. It is also 
manufactured into small objects of art, as mauili' 
pieces of pipes and cigars. Amber is vyrougM on 
the turning-lathe by steel instrumerds^ and polisTwd 
on a leaden wheel with pumice-stone and water. 
When rubbed it emits electricity. 

lathe nSckla geg e mlts' 

pftm'i^e §1 garg' {also se) Ifead'en 
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LESSON CCXXXVII. 
Jet. 

^^Jet, a beautiful black substance , is a lignite^ 
produced by the decomposition of resinous vegeta- 
tion buried in the earth tJiousands of ages before the 
historic times. The hardness, the fineness, and the 
compactness of its tissue, probably result from the 
peculiar nature of the trees from which it has 
arisenP These qualities render jet capable of re- 
ceiving a very brilliant polish and assert its place 
as a valnable article oi jewelry, 

his tdr'i-e de -eftm'po gf tion Ug'nlte 

tis'sue (shu) -eom pSret'ness a rig'en 

LESSON CCXXXVIH. 

Jet is found voihereaer amber exists, also in other 
localities. It was formerly much more highly val- 
ued than at present. There are many imitalions of 
it. Cheap varnished glass has been received with 
much favor. A better substitute would be black 
tourmaline, a real stone of little value. 

im i ta'tiong var'nished siib'sti tiite tour'ma line 

LESSON CCXXXIX. 
Volcanoes. 

These are mountains which through openings, or 
craters, occasionally throw out burning matter, or 
lava, with stones, mud, and water. Sometimes the 
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matter is ejected to a great height in the atmosphere, 
accompanied with dense smoke ; again it flows as a 
stream down the sides, destroying fields and huildr 
ings in its course. When the lava cools, it has the 
appearance of Jtard^ hlacJCy porous rock. 

•crS'terg la'va (or la') e je-et'ed 

LESSON CCXL. 

Volcanoes are classed as active and extinct Vivid 
Jlashes of lightning and local thunder storms are 
the most striking atmospheric phenomena that ac- 
company an eriiption. The eruptions are not con- 
stant^ but separated by intervals varying from a few 
to many years. ^'Volcanoes are usually situated 
along mountain ranges and heUs of islands which 
skirt the shores of the continents. The only well 
authenticated exceptions can be found in the Aearf 
of the Asiatic continent around the Thian-Shan 
mountains." 

vol -ca'noeg ex ttn-et' at mos phgr'i-e 

phe nftm'e na e rup'tiong In'ter val§ 

LESSON CCXLL 

The great terrestrial zones include nearly all the 
volcanoes of the glohe^ arranged in series^ or in iso- 
lated groups. The first includes the vast array of 
mountain chains, peninsulas^ and islands which 
encircle the Pacific Ocean. The second^ though less 
continuous^ is hardly less remarkable. It extends 
around the globe, intersecting the former zone at 
right angles in the Equatorial regions. Some of the 
most noted volcanoes are Ve su'vius, Et'na, Strom'- 
bo 11 (lee) Mau'na Ld'a, Co to pSz% JO nillo, and 
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HScla. The primary source of the volcanic action 
is the Jieated condition of the earth's interior^ of 
which we have conclusive evidence. 

ter r&s'tri al en ylr'-ele -eon tin'u o&s 

e qua to'ri al Is'o la ted -con -elu'sive 

(Tiot &q na) {not I so) in ter sfret'ing 

LESSON CCXLII. 
fiarthquakes. 

There are disturbances in the crust of the earth ; 
sometimes they are only slight tremblings^ at other 
times violent convulsions accompanied with loud 
Twises, Three kinds of motions are observed in earth- 
quakes. The Vertical act from beneath like the 
explosion of a mine. The Rotary is the most dan- 
gerous^ but happily the rarest The Wave-like^ or 
Undulatory^ motion is the most common but least 
destructive. Earthquakes generally occur in vol- 
canic regions. No part of the globe is absolutely 
free from them. Some of the historic and destruc- 
tive ones are Us'bon, Cal cnt'ta, and Jam2i'ca. 

dis tfirb'an ges ver'ti-e al earth'quake 

ro'ta ry -eon vul'siong tin'du la to ry 

vi'o lent ex plo'gion {not lat'o ry) 

^^^^ '^nu^^ ^€14^^^ ^n^tU- e^i^ 




/Aa^ 




ctzud^ 'i^a^ ^^e^^-i^ ^€m.fi^^. 



LESSON CCXLIII. 
Coral and Coral Islands. 



Coral is a svhraarine production^ chiefly limestone, 
secreted by animals forming a tribe of ,the polyps. 
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Its color foUaws numherless gradations from an 
intense red to a complete white. "Its comTnercial 
value varies enormously according to its color, the 
rose tints being most esteemed. The coral is fixed 
to the solid body it rests apon by a kind of conical 
outspread foot." The nature of the support would 
seem to be a matter of indifference. 

se -erS'ted tribe gra da^tion§ s&b'ma rine' 
-eSn'i-e al tints out'spr6ad nfim'ber less 

LESSON CCXLIV. 

The sterns of coral when attached to the under- 
side of rocks^ unlike those of plants, grow down- 
wards. The coral in commerce presents itself in the 
form of little trees more or less hrancTied. In the 
living coral all the branches are covered with sifieshy 
rindy glossy and polished. This covering contains 
a great number of cells, each of which encloses a 
polyp. In its growth^ it very much resembles fiowers. 

rind {not rind) at t&ched' fen -elog'eg {or in) 

LESSON CCXLV. 

"Coral eadsts probably in all the seas of warm 
and temperate regions, but the MMlterrfl'nean 
furnishes to commerce the greater part of this 
product?^ They multiply chiefly by a process of 
budding. Thus they grow into vast communities, 
each individual, when it dies, leaving behind a small 
cell of carbonate of lime. The coral ccmtinues to 
grow in this manner laterally and vertically until a 
vast bed of it \^ formed. This coral is frequently the 
occasion of Mca^ formatimi of islands. 

-com mu'ni tie§ lifer al ly {nx>t IS) oe -ea'gion 
fftr'nisheg ver'ti« al ly bftd'ding 



J 
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LESSON CCXLVI. 

The entire bed may be elevated above the sur/dcCj 
or the debris of the disintegrated coral may be 
accumulated upon the top of the re^s by the water. 
The usual forms of the islands are the atoll^ fringing 
reef^ and harrier reef. These formations are most 
extensive in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

de bris' (da bree') dis In'te gra ted a tttll' Mng'ing 

LESSON CCXLVI I. 
The PearL 

The pearl is an animal product secreted by the 
oyster. " Pearls are quite common, but those which 
have considerable dimensions, joined to a regular 
form and beautiful reflections, are rare and of high 
price." Formed almost exclusively of lime and of 
organic matter, the pearl possesses very little power 
of resistance and is easily destroyed. A number of 
opinions have been expressed upon the origin of the 
pearl. 

dl m6n'sion§ re fl6-e'tion§ re glst'ange 6r'i gin 

LESSON CCXLVin. 

"It was once a common belief that the pearl was 
a morbid production of the animal." " Above all, 
it has been tTiougJit that it originated in some for- 
eign substance, such as a grain of sand, or an ani- 
mal parasite introduced accideiitaUy into the shell. 
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This substance tortured the animal, which, to free 
itself from the irritation^ covered it with a pearly 
secretion, 

Ir ri taction mdr'bid tort'ured 

LESSON CCXLIX. 

^^ Acting on these ideas ^ the Chinese are said to 
have obtained i)earls artifidaUy by piercing the 
shell and slightly wounding the animal. There is 
probably some truth in these hypotJieses.^^ An 
examination of the pearl with the microscope proves 
that such modes of formation are not the only ones 
employed ; and that they do not necessarily erder 
into ihtformaiion of these h&SiU^xjl productioTis. 

pier'^ing hy pSth'e sis ob tained' 

LESSON CCL. 

"Some pearls show their interior spherical cavi- 
ties to be perfectly empty; others, which are com- 
pletely solid to the center^ display in all their parts 
a regular and contimious texture without the least 
trax^e of 2My foreign matter." AUTiough pearl md- 
lusTcs exist in all parts of the world, there are but 
few places where this gathering has become an 
industry. The two regions that produce an ahun- 
dance of pearls at the present time are the Persian 
Gulf and the waters about India. 

sphSr'i-eal tSxt'ure trage mSl'lusks 

In'dus try in te'ri or gftth'er ing reg'u lar 

LESSON CCLL 

Recently great quantities of pearl-oysters have 
been discovered in the Gulf of VL^xxoo in the mcin- 
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Uy of Panama, and upon the coasts of Oalifomia. 

Hitherto the pearl shells have been gathered by 
dixers^ who, practicing the pursuit from their earliest 
years, are able to remain at the bottom of the sea, 
nearly six minutes without breathing. The pro- 
digious ^orts which they are obliged to make, and 
the considerable pressure to which they are sub^ 
jected^ result in a number of very grave accidents. 

re'^ent ly vl ^In'i ty prfte'tl cing 

pro digious &e^9i dents (or tit sing) 

LESSON CCLII. 

A pearl diver very seldom arrives at old age. The 
remarJcahle appliances which render it possible to 
stay under water have been lately introduced into 
these localities. It is very probable that some pearls 
exist normatly in the shell. Scientists have proved 
that at least two or three years are necessary for the 
development of the pearl. Mother-of-pearl is also 
a formation of the oyster. The composition of the 
pearl is in concentric layers ; that of the latter is in 
parallel layers. 

ap pli'an geg ndr'mal ly sgi'en ttsts ^on gfen'tri^ 

pre ten§e' d6«'ade dSf 'i ^it 

{not pre'ten^e) {not Qade') {not de f Ig'it) 

pri'va qy de gi'slve qui'nine 

{not priv) {not de gig' Ive) {not ke nen) 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

LESSON CCLIII. 
Great Britain. 

The British empire embraces the British Isles 
proper, and their dependencies throughout the world. 
The sun never sets on the British possessions. There- 
fore, a complete list of its imports would include 
almost every object from the animal, vegetable^ and 
mineral kingdoms. The eocports and mxmvfajdurts 
are more readily epitomized. The greatness of this 
country has essentially arisen^ so far as trade and 
Tnanufacturing industry are concerned^ from the 
unlimited use of the stores of iron and coal which 
its mines aff(yrd. 

de p6nd'en gieg e pit'o mized af ford' -edn gemed' 
es sen'tial ly un llm'it ed a rig'en in -elude* 

LESSON CCLIV. 

The secret mainsprings of national prosperity are 
discovered in the various applications of steam, as 
developed in the cotton^ woolen^ linen^ and metal man- 
ufactures. The natural productions of the islands 
alone are not suffideTvt for the sustenance of their 
inhabitants. Great Britain has been regarded as 
the manufacturing district of the globe. 

na'tion al {not na) sfts'te nange globe 

main'spring suf f I'cient dls'trl^t 

LESSON CCLV. 
Bnglaud, 

The rivers of England that are navigable aie 
chiefly^ the Thames (t6mz), Mgd'way, SSv'em, 
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Mer^sey, HtLm'ber, and the Oum (ooz). The inin- 
eral wealth consists of mines of coal, copper, tin, 
lead, iron, and zinc. Blacklead^ so largely tbsed for 
making pencils and polishing iron, is also obtained 
here. Among the birds are the eaglCy bustard^ Jieron^ 
swan^ vyren^ sparrow^ nightingale^ pheasant^ and 
partridge. Among the fish we find sturgeon^ saihrum^ 
TTiacJcerel^ haddock^ halibut^ smeUy herring^ and 
perch. 

niv'i ga ble par'tridge stAr'geon 

hfir^on {^rvoi jrflt'tridge) h&d'dock 

LESSON CCLVI. 

There are few wild animals, and these very small. 
The catUe^ sheep^ horses^ and dogs have attained 
the highest perfection by careful breeding and 
training. Lon^don, the rrietropolis^ is the largest 
and perhaps the mo&i flourishing place in the world. 
Here every branch of industry is more or less repre- 
sented. Uv'erpool ranks next to Iiondon as a com- 
merdal i)ort. It is the chief place for the exporta- 
tion and importation of cotton, and its manufojctures. 
Everything has been done which taste, money, and 
science can suggest to make it one of the leading 
cities. 

me trdp'o Us sug gfest' p6rt at tfiined' 

LESSON CCLVII. 

Manchester is the center of the cotton district. It 
is densely packed with factories and warehouses. 
The public buildings, especially for educational pur- 
poses^ are a prominent feature of this city, which 
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is crowded with operatives employed in the mUk 
Iieedfl is the center of the woolen smdJUix industries. 
It is entirely occupied with factories, and cloth-halls 
for the sale of goods. Sheffield is noted for its cut^ 
lery and other metal manvfactures. Bos'ton, Forts'- 
mouth (mnth), and Southamp'ton (sUth hamp) have 
a large ship^huiZding interest 

pr6m'i nent fSre'to rieg 5p'er a tlves 

dSnsely (vot fSrefrieg) {not op er a'tives) 

LESSON CCLVIII. 

A large trade is carried on in various articles 
required at these establishments. The second city 
is a great naval depot Northampton is widely 
known for its productions of boots and sTioes, and its 
large pax)er mills. Oz'ford and OSm'bridge contain 
celebrated universities. Brigh'ton and HSst'ings 
B,re favorite watering places. 

de pot' (de p6') u ni ver'si tieg 561'e bra'ted 
(or de'po) 

LESSON CCLIX. 
Scotland. 

Lochs, or lakes, and rivers are very numerous in 
Scotland. Ijdch Ij5'mond is the most beautifal. 
The most noted rivers are the Tay and Tweed. 
These rivers abound with salmon, and ihi^ fishery 
is of great commercial value. Large quantities of 
herrings, haddocJc. oysters, and lobsters are obtained. 
In the north, stags and roes run wild, feeding on moss. 
Iron and coal are obtained in immense quantities. 
Olas'gdw is noted for its cotton and silk fabrics^ 
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and its extensive iron-works. Dundee for linen and 
yarn. 

Ifrehs Dun dee' f Ish'er y ex ten'sion 

LESSON CCLX. 
Ireland. 

Few of its rivers are Tvamgable to any great extent 
The Shannon is one of the largest, 250 miles in 
length. The system of canals is mnch extended in 
Ireland. A curious feature of this country j is its 
bogs, which occupy nearly one-setienih of the sur- 
face. They afford inexhaustible stores of turf which 
is \hefuel in some jyarts of Ireland. It is a mass of 
the peculiar substance called peat, of the average 
thickness of twenty fiYQ feet. 

bogs In'e$ haust'i ble turf peat 

•eanaig' Shan'non feat'ure near'ly 

LESSON CCLXI. 

It is composed of \heJU>ers of moss and of similar 
vegetables in different stages of decomposition^ pro- 
portional to their depth. The best fuel is obtained 
from the bottom of the bog, where it has a strong 
resemblance to bituminous coal. The present ani- 
mal life of Ireland resembles that of England. The 
remains of a remarlcoble extinct animal, the Irish 
elk, abound. The (*^vdi productioTis are wheats oats^ 
barley^ peas^ beans^ jlax^ and potatoes^ which con- 
stitute the staple food of the lower classes. 

a bound' sta'ple re mark'a ble ex tta-et' 
differ ent bar'ley pro por'tion al sim'i lar 
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LESSON CCLXII. 

Belfast and Iion'don der'ry are specially noted 
for their rnanufcLctures of silk and linen goods. The 
notoriety of "Iriah linens ^^ attests the importance 
and extent of this manufacture. Dublin has been 
noted for its ^^Ixiaii poplinsP Immense quantities 
of butter^ barony pork, and live-stock were formerly 
sent to England. The ^^Oiants' Oause'v^'ay " is one 
of the most notable of Nature's wonders. 

nS'to rl'e ty at t&sts' ba'-eon not'a ble 

LESSON CCLXIIL 
France, 

France is situated south of Britain, yet Par'is is 
colder than Ed'in burgh (burrugh) in winter. In the 
southern part of France thrive flourishingly the 
mne^ maize^ the olive and the white mulberry. The 
olive and mulberry trees are not handsome^ but very 
useful ; they furnish us indirectly with oil and silk. 
The charming climate of the sunny south of Prance 
is often grievously marred by the Mistral, a wiDd 
which is piercingly cold. Bears and wolves are the 
principal wild animals, found in the Pjhr'e nees. 

maize hand^some (h&n not h&nd) marred 

pier'5ing ly griev'otts ly mis'tral 

LESSON CCLXIV. 

Par'is is next to Lon'don in size. It has the largest 
library in the world ; seventeen thousand miles of 
book-shelves, A whole kingdom^ s wealth was spent 
in Versailles' (salz) to make it a palace of palaces ; 
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the water-works are wonderfut At a little town 
called Orasse, in the south, more bottles of scent are 
made, than in any one place in Europe ! At Oren- 
5b'le gloves are made. Annecy (an'se) is the oldest 
Tnanufa^turing town in Europe. It is the grand- 
motJier of Man'ohester and Birmingham (um not 
ham). 

Sf^nt, — sdnt gr&nd'moth'er * p&ya<^ 

LESSON CCLXV. 

At Toulouse' (toolooz^) many of Wellington's 
braves are huried. Ba ydnne' has given its name to 
the bayonet^ and Troyes (trwa) to the Troy weight, 
used by goldsmiths. Marseilles (salz) is the most 
important seaport. Isyona has a world-wide repu- 
tation for all kinds of woven fabrics of silk. France 
exports eggs by the hundred millions to England ; 
and to the outside generally^ clocks^ watches^ china- 
ware^ and glass ; silks, ribbons , laces j carpets, and 
papers; wines, oils, and woolen goods, chemicals 
axii Jewelry . 

bay'o net sea'pSrt -eh6m'i-e al§ 

LESSON CCLXVL 

The chief rivers are the Seine (san), Iioire, Garonne 
(ga ron'), and Rhone (ron). The three greatest moun- 
tain chains are the Jura,*Alps, and P3rrenees. Min- 
eral products are extensive. Coal and iron are abun- 
dant; gypsum, rock- salt, marble, jet, alum, lead, 
silver, copper, and antimony are obtained. There 
are also mineral springs. A Frenchman is us'ually 
a sober, thrifty, courteous, quick-tempered man, a 
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lover of beautifal things, and/owd of pleasure and 
glory, 

&Pam ftn'tt mo ny thrift'y -eotirt'e ous 

LESSON CCLXVII. 
Spain, 

This is a most romantic country ^ bnt of late an 
unfortumxde one. She is rich in minerals and vegeta- 
bles ; is favored by position ; is defervded by moun- 
tains and sea, and is inhabited by a hold and digni- 
fied set oiix\sji. Madrid' is the capital city. Itfo'e^at 
a great height on a table-land. Near it is the most 
spacious palace in Europe, the Escurial. It is one 
mile in circurriference and contains eleven thousand 
windows. Its ground-plan is that of a gridiron^ at 
each comer of which lofty towers arise. 

ro mftn'ti-e un fdrt'ii nate dig'ni fled 
spa'cious Es eu'ri al wln'd6w§ {not ders) 

LESSON CCLXVin. 

Spaniards differ very much from one another, 
axicording to their ancestral races. Oa'diz is the 
chief n/ival station. The Alhambra, one of the most 
. celebrated buildings in the world, is the most remarh 
able edifice in Grana'da. The gipsies haunt the 
environs of Granada. These children of the sun 
have coal-blacJc hair, hrownish-colored skins, and a 
very picturesque dress. Spain has very smaU rivers 
and no lakes. The Spaniards of all ranks and classes 
delight themselves in public bull-fights, which are 
barbarous, cruel, and unworthy of a civilized people. 

an (jfes'tral Al h&m'bra gip'sieg (or gjp) 

en vI'ron§ plet'ur &sque' (esk) haunt 
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Spain has immense treasures below the surface. 
She has the richest quicksilver mines in the world- 
lier silver mines are valuable. At Told'do they 
make splendid sword-hlades. Many good things 
come from Spain ; such as orangeSy raisins^ olives^ 
dates, chestnuts, sherry, cider, and beautiful leaiher. 
The chief trees are oak, cork, surrmch, olive, and mul- 
herry ; the sugar-cane, banana, fig, palm, lemon, 
orange, aloe, cactus, and cotton are much cultivated ; 
the vine is grovm, producing grapes, raisins, and 
the choicest wines. Among the useful plants are 
Jiemp, flax, liqtwrice, saffron, and dye-stvffs. 

rai'ging chfest'nut su'ma-eh 

Uq'uor Ige {or ll-e'o rige) (ch6s njot chSst) (pr ma-e) 

LESSON CCLXX. 
Italy. 

This is the most interesting country in Europe, 
and one of the most beautiful. From Italy's smiling 
plains, one can see the ever whitened peaks of the 
Alps, which form the northern boundary, barrier, 
and defence. Another chain of mountains, the Ap'- 
en nines, extend like a ba^k'bone throughout the 
entire length of Italy, terminating in Sicl ly in the 
huge mass of Etna. Two splendid tunnels have 
been driven under these everlasting hills, one into 
France, the other into Switzerland. 

in'ter 6st ing 6v'er last'ing bir'ri er ter'mi nat ing 

LESSON CCLXXI. 

Italy has a large and industrious population, and 
her g'^ts to other nations are varied and valtcoMe. 
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Iler sl'ies are deeply blue, and her air exceedingly 
pure. Here grow the vine, the olive, the citron^ and 
the orange; here flourish the lemon and myrtle 
trees, the cotton-plant, and the palm. The oak, the 
beechj and the silver fir adorn the woods, among 
which roam the wolf, the ?y/2^, and the wild boar. 
Italy is full oi fammis^ Tiandsome cities, each of 
which deserves special mention. 

Qlt'ron myr'tle (mir) I^m 

roam floftr'ish boar 

LESSON CCLXXII. 

G8n'oa has many churches and paUices and rw/r- 
row streets. It is remembered as the hirth-place of 
Ooliim'bus. Flor'enoe is beautiful for situatimi^ is 
affluent in annals of former times, and is reiwvyned 
in song. Here the somber olive smd funereal cypress 
blend with the graceful acacia and clasping-yine, 
"The hum of insect, and the carol of bird, chime 
with the blithe voices of men, while dome, tower, the 
quaint bridges, spires, palaces, gardens, and the 
cloudless heavens overhanging make up a panorama 

on which to gaze in a trance of rapture.^ ^ 

&f 'flu ent in'nalg a -ea'ci a quaint 

fa ne're al gy'press (a ka'shi a) pftn o ra'ma 

LESSON CCLXXin. 

Pi'sa is celebrated for its splendid cathedral and 
leaning tower. Nfi'ples is the largest city. Its pub- 
lic buildings are numerous, and are noted for their 
size and elegance. Vesuvius is a dangerous neigh- 
bor. Rome stands on seven eminences, or hills, on 
both sides of the Ti'ber. |Iere is the Vatican cm- 
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taining numerous interesting remains of ancient 
statuary^ various antiquities^ invaltuible manu- 
scripts, and printed works ; m/useumSj libraries, and 
palaces. The most cele^ated ruin is the Colossefvm, 
which is elliptical in form. 

CSros se'um m&n'u scripts buHd^ingg 

el llp'ti^ al Vat'i «an fel'e gauQe 

an tlq'ui tieg 6m'i nen ^eg print'ed 

LESSON CCLXXIV, 
Switzerland. 

Though girded about by great empires, it has ever 
been the home of freedom, the fearless friend of the 
oppressed. About one-fourth of the country is use- 
less, because of the continual presence of cold and 
ice; but some compensation is made to its inhab- 
itants by the money which travelers spend. It has 
the richest natural scenery in the world. The mminr 
tains are piled up like a grand wall between Swit- 
zerland and Italy. One road over these mountains 
is by the Monastery of St. Bernard, with W^farmms 
dogs. 

gird'ed -eSm'pen sa'tion mSn'as tfer y 

op pressed' tr&v'el erg (also two Ps) Ber'nard 
s^en'er y mu §e'um i^t mu') piled 

LESSON CCLXXV. 

Another was made by Na p6'le on. It is one of 
this modern age's greatest woyiders. This country 
is divided into cardons corresponding to our coun- 
ties. Ore neVa, on Lake Geneva, is the largest city. 
Basle (bal), on the Rhine, is next in size. At Lau- 
sanne (lo'zan') watches are made. Lucerne is a 
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quietj otd-fashianed town, situated on the lake of 
the same name. Some of the most noted peaks are 
Mont Blano, Mont Rosa, and Mont St. Oothaxd. 
Their sn/mmits are covered with snow, and their val^ 
leys are filled with glaciers and avalaTiches. 

•e&n'tong gla'gierg (seerg) ftv'a lftn9h'eg 

LESSON CCLXXVI. 

The Rhine and the Rhone take their sowrces from 
these fields of ice and snow. All Al'pine lakes are 
deep. Fish are scarce. The Alpine rose is mach 
ad/mired. The prevailing language is German, 
though many si)eak Frendh, and a few Italian. The 
Swiss are very industrious. They are great dairy- 
men. They raise fine goats. They grow immense 
orchards of apples^ pears^ plums^ and cherries. 
Walnuts are common, and they use walnut oil in- 
stead of olive. 

dai'ry or'chardg ftl'plne {or pine) in dils'tri ous 

LESSON CCLXXVII. 

The buildings are mosUy built of wood. Children 
home from school, are not idle; they wind silk, or 
do something useful. The people make many mu- 
sical boxes. The Sixriss often serve in the armies of 
other nations. They are prondj truthful, warm- 
heartedf and hospitable, 

LESSON CCLXXVIIL 
Germany. 

Germany is perhaps the most important of all the 
wortcPs countries. The northern parts are low, 
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Bandy, and Mathyj with pine woods. The middle 
is more MUy and romarUic. This is shadowed by 
the Black-Forest, so called from the dark color of 
the pine trees, which shade its hills. Here rises the 
DSn'tLbe, one of the finest streams. The south is 
loftier and more hroJcen. Cologne is one of the most 
famous towns. Who has not heard of their fine 
scented colognes t 

heath'y sg6nt'ed -eo logneg (ko 16n§') 

16ft'ier bro'ken ndrth'em 

LESSON CCLXXIX. 

It has the finest Gothic catTiedral in the world. 
Rubens (roo'benz) the i)ainter was bom here. The 
city of Bonn is an Oxford, or OSmbxidge. The 
sweet musician, Beethoven (ba'to ven), lived here. 
Dant'zig is a strongly fortified place trading chiefly 
in com. Ba'den is considered the garden of Ger- 
many. Here Schwartz discovered gunpowder and 
was blown up by his own crackers. Ba va'ri a has 
the great temple, where all the famous men have 
statues. Frankfort-on-the-Main, is the city in which 
the old Emperors were chosen and crowned, and 
where they gave their first banquet. 

Gftth'i-e mu §I'cian 6m'per org b&n'qnet 

LESSON CCLXXX. 

BrSm'en is a great tobacco and cigar place. HSm'- 
burg is the leading commercial city. Dresden has 
one of the finest picture galleries in the world. Some 
of the towns in HSn'o ver have to be protected by 
banks, or dyJces. Lelp'sic is noted for books. Here 
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are booksellers without nuwber. Ber'lin (blr^lin), 
the capital of Germanyy has some otihefiTiest streets 
in Europe. 

LESSON CCLXXXI. 

Near Ber'lin is Ptfta'dSm, where the Emperor 
resides. The chief rivers are tiie Vistula (vist yuTa), 
Oder, the Elbe (Sib), and the Rhine. The last is 
noted for TiamgaMon^ for the beauty of its scenery^ 
and for its Mstory and legends. The Germans are 
very industrious^ and are amongst the most pains- 
taking and plodding people. They are good tillers 
of the soil. Schools^ universities^ and public libra- 
ries are numerous in Germany. Fnuuda easels in 
its national system of education. 

le'gendg {or 16g') ex q61§' paing'tak ing 

ll'bra rieg * ii'ni ver'si tie§ n&'tion al 

LESSON CCLXXXn. 
Russia. 

Russia is one great plain, or a series of plains. 
Some are barren^ but others are y&cj fertile in wheats 
rye^ fiax^ and Tiemp. It has the largest /or^^fo in the 
world ; fire-wood^ tar^ pitchy and potash are largdy 
exported. There are tribes that wander on the steppes 
with camels and bvffaloes. These are greatly an- 
noyed by swarms of locusts. There is a region of 
rocks and lakes between the Gulf of PIn'land and 
the White Sda. Here is LSd'o ga, the largest lake 
in Europe. 

st6ppes Id'-eusts btif'&ldeg 

swarmg an noyed' r6'gion 
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LESSON CCLXXXIII. 

The most productite Boil is in the hdsin of the 
Vdl'ga river. This river empties itself into the C8s'- 
pi an sea, and has no cataract^ nor rapids^ in its 
course of two thousand miles. St. PS'ten burg is a 
fine city. Tourists are amazed at its gra/nite quays 
and marble churches. St. Pd'tem burg's spring is 
short ; summer, very warm ; autumn^ extremely dis- 
agreeable; but winter is made pleasant, cheerful^ 
and enjoyable. It has large manufacturing inter- 
ests : morocco and leather ; cotton, woolen, and silk 
goods ; sail-cloth and rox)es, carpets and Cashmere 
shawls. 

•e&t'a r&et tonr'Ists quays (^^yg) 

G&sh^mere • a mazed' au'tumn 

LESSON CCLXXXIV. 

MSs'odw is the old capital. Palaces without 
number, crowds of noble mansions, thousands of 
houses, bazaars, shops, and wareTiouses were de- 
stroyed here by fire in 1812. But to-day Mds'odw 
is truly a curious and beautiful place. One church 
here is so constructed that twenty-one different con- 
gregations can worship at the same time. 

m&n'siong ba zaarg' ( or zarg) -edn gre ga'tiong 

LESSON CCLXXXV. 

In this city are fine hospitals, huge barrojcks, 
iMmufactories, and warehouses fall of varied mer- 
chandise. The Kr&nlin is a strange medley of 
palace, cathechral, museum, and fortress. Here 
kings are crowned, and kings are buried. Here 
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are diadems, and scepters of congtiered Jcingdoms^ 
thrones, arms, and other curiosities. It contains 
the ivory comb with which the old Ozan combed 
their beards. 

hSs'pi talg Mr'racks -eombed 

{not hos pit'als) dl'a deni§ beardg 

LESSON CCLXXXVL 

The inner walls of the churches are covered with 
pictures. In one at M8b'oOw there are about 
twenty-five hundred figures of angels, apostles, 
saints, Tnartprs, kings, queens, and MsTiops. WiiB!- 
cOiv is the commercial center of the empire ; Odfis'sa, 
on the Black Sea, is an important sea-port. It has 
a large export trade in com, taUow, hides, brisUes, 
and wh,eai. 

LESSON CCLXXXVIL 
Turkey, 

This country has gained its name from the Turks, 
a tribe of Asiatic people who conquered it One of 
the Roman Emperors, named Odn'stan t£ne, huili 
a city in the eastern comer and called it after him- 
self, Con stSn ti nd'ple. Turkey, peopled by Amer- 
icans, Englishmen, or Germans, might be made a 
garden of loveliness. The Turks wear upon their 
heads immense turbans, made of many folds of 
muslin rolled together. Usually, they wear in a 
girdle, a pistol and a sword. 

lovell ness tArHban girdle 

LESSON CCLXXXVin. 

Dogs that are thievish, dirty, yellow rascals, with 
sharp noses are plentiful. They are useful, how- 
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ever, for, helped by vuUures and sett-gvUs^ they eat 
the carrion that would otherwise poison the air. 
The cities of Turkey are not fally promded with 
bureaus and committees to clean the streets, and to 
cany out sanitary measures. Contagious diseases 
often develop into pestilences in the populous dis- 
tricts, from bad sewerage and total disregard of 
cleanliness, 

-eom mit'teeg -eir'ri on sew'er age (su'er) 

{not mit teeg') -dL&anli ness bu'reaug (rOg) 
vult'ureg {not -elSan) -e5n tfi'giotis 

LESSON CCLXXXIX. 

In towns and cities, the streets are Tiarrow and 
crooked, and consequently there is little traveling 
done in cabs and omnibuses, Turkish women, when 
visiting the ba>zaars, hide their faces in muslin 
bandages. Turkey is well supplied yf\\h flowers, 
and trees which furnish excellent timber for *A/p- 
building. The Sultan goes on horseback to some 
great mosque on Friday, the Turkish Sabbath* 
The houses are generally buiU of wood, without 
grate and chimney. The Balkan (baFkan) Moun- 
tains, with srvovyy and craggy summits, and steep 
sides, form a natural d^ence of the city. 

mdsque (mdsk) b&nd'ag eg de f&nge' 

(or fSnse') 

LESSON CCXC. 

Ad rl an O'ple and Oon stSn't^I nd^ple are the largest 
cities. Both contain numerous splendid mosques, 
and public buildings. The former city has a large 
trade in rice, flxix, wool, silk (for which mulberry 
trees are much grown in the vicinity), sugar-cane, 
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and madder^ out of which the farrums Turkey-red 
dye is produced. The IcMer city mmiuf(usture% silk 
goods, meerschaum pipes and favjcy articles ; and, 
in addition to these, exports com, wool, opivm^ box- 
wood, carpetSj dye-woods^ and drugs. 

m&d'der meer's^haum 6'pi ftm 

LESSON CCXCI. 
Arabia. 

Arabia is a great peninsula^ nearly four times as 
large as France. It is mostly a desert^ but part of 
it is very fertile^ and has been called ^^ Arabia 
Felix." It is situated partly within the tropics. 
It has little rain, no navigable rivers, no lakes worth 
Tnentioning, and no forests. Some winds from the 
desertSj parch the skin and make life miserable. 
Arabia is fammcs for its coral reefs, its pearl fish 
eries, and its myrrh, cassia, aloes, and cinnamon. 

0n'na mon e&s'sia (k&sh'a) mig'er a ble 

LESSON CCXCU. 

Where the Red Sea coidraets at the straits of 
BSb'el-mSn'deb is the district that produces the 
choice cqffee. Mocha. Here senrva, irvdigo, tobacco^ 
and other valuable products are raised. Qum Ara- 
bic is collected here from trees, which resemble the 
acacia. Many pearls are found in the Persian Gulf, 
and a large number of Arabs gain their livelihood 
by diving for them. Fish are so abundarU that the 
cows are fed on them. The two sabered cities are 
MSc'ca and Medina (me dee'na). 

Mo'-eh& g&m &r'a bl« live'li hood 
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LESSON CCXCIII. 

In the former city Mohammed was horn in the 
year 640 ; in the latter, he was hv^ied. Many thou- 
sands of pilgrims visit Meooa every year. The 
Mriodca pilgrims flock from Egypt. Turkey sends 
her Jiosts by way of DamSs^ous. The Fendan 
devotees come from the direction of BSg'dad. Suez 
is fwmous for the great canal which was coinpleted 
and opened a few years ago. This canal will alUyw 
laige ships to have a passage from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea into the Indian Ocean. The tme Arab 
hves in tents made of coarse^ dark cloth, wonoen by 
his wife and daughters. 

Mo ham'med thou'gand (jiot tou'gand) dSv'o teeg' 

LESSON CCXCIV. 

Mohammed claimed to be a prophet sent by Ood 
to found a new religion. He wrote a book, in bean- 
tifol language^ which is called the Koran. The 
Arabs nse this book as we do our Bible, He united 
the Arabs and they became the terror of the world. 
Within one hundred years they conquered Syr'I a, 
Egypt, much of Af 'rl ca, Persia, Spain, Tar'ta ry, 
and the north of India. The barbarian warriors 
did not ovlyfight^ but they devoted some time to art 
and science. They built colleges and collected books. 
They were clever physicians^ lawyer Sy philosopher s^ 
and astron/ymers. To them we are indebted for the 
invention of the decimal system of numbers, and for 
the discovery of Algebra. 

KS'ran ph j?^ gl'ciang &l'ge bra 

eSl'leg eg bar ba'ri an {jiot brfl) 
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LESSON CCXCV. 
India* 

India, or Hin do stan', from the earliest ages, has 
excited the greatest possible interest and enjoyed the 
Mghest celebrity. The eayploUs of the conquerors 
^ho made it \hef object of their warlike expeditions, 
and the splendid productions of nature, and art, 
that were obtained from it, procured for India a 
great name even in the rern^st eras of classical 
antiquity. "It has always appeared to the iTnoug- 
ination of the western world, adorned with what- 
ever is most splendid and gorgeous^ glittering with 
gold and gemSy and redolent of fragrant and ddi- 
cio^s odorsP 

rfed'o lent gx'ploits 6x git'ed re mot'est 
de If ciofts -el&s'si« al e'rfig gor'geoiis 

LESSON CCXCVL 

The varied grandeur of its scenery j and the rich 
productions of its soil are scarcely equaled dee- 
wTiere. There is every reason to believe from its 
traditions and mxmwmerds^ that India was one of the 
earliest seats of civilization, laws, and arts. It is 
true, these have at no period attained to the same 
pitch of advancement as among Europeans, but they 
have, nevertheless^ been developed in very original 
forms. These have displayed human nature under 
the most striking and singular aspects. 

grftnd'eur tra dl'tiong mttn'ii ments 

at tained' o rig'i nal dis played' 

sin'gular &s^x>e«tg| ^trik'ing 
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LESSON CCXCVII. 

India is inclosed by grand naiwral hiyu/ndaries. 
Its whole northern frontier is separated from the 
high table-land of Thib'et by the chain of the Him- 
a is'ya mountains, some of the peaks of which are 
amxmgst the highest in the world, being in the r^ons 
of glaciers and perpetual snow. On the western 
limit is the Indus river, on the eastern, the Brah'ma- 
pooVra. The southern part consists of a very eoden- 
sive peninsula, bounded by the Bay of Bengal' 
(gawl) and the Indian Ocean. 

frSnt'ier (frttnt'eer) per p6t'u al 

LESSON CCXCVIIL 

India is an epitome of the whole world. It has 
regions that ba^k beneath the brightest rays of a 
tropical sun, and others as dreary as the most awful 
depths of the polar world. The oakj the pine, the 
yew, the walnut, the asA, the birch, the teorplant, 
and the sugar-cane grow under the same sky with 
the bamboo, the palm, the mango, and the banyan. 
India c^nfurnish monkeys, elephants, tigers, pan- 
thers, leopards, bears, hyenas, wolves, horrid rep- 
tiles, quaint fowls, and insects, of every shape and 
color. India has a wealth, unknown and inexhaust- 
Me in gold, iron, lead, copper, and gems of the 
purest water. 

e pit'o me yew (yu) bam bob' 

p&n'ther§ leop'ardg mftn'go 

LESSON CCXCIX. 

Bice, which is the common food of the people, is 
the staple product ; but wheat, barley ^ miUet^ buck- 
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wheai^ and maize are also extensively eattitated. 
Esculent and kitchen vegetables are varied and 
abundarU. India produces more indigo than all 
other parts of the world. Though the number of 
large cities is remarkable, none of them are very 
popuUms. C81 cut'ta is the largest city, and is ru^Aed 
for the beauty and staieUness of its public buildings. 
Miidras' exports cotton^ wool, coffee^ spices^ P^PP^} 
and timber. 

6s'-eu lent In'di go p6p'u loos 

statell ness {not In'di g5) {not p6plofts) 

LESSON CCC. 

Other important and celebrated places are Bom- 
bfiy', BSVhl, Oawnpdre', and Iiahdre'. The 
Oan gds, the holy river of the Hindoos, has such a 
history as could be revealed by no other stream. 
Descending from a level of fifteen thousand feet 
above the sea, and running a course of fifteen hun- 
dred miles, it receives at every point the most dewut 
adoration. Drowning in it is ^ew^e? an act of ?wertY ; 
and sick people endure \he fatigue of long journeys 
to die upon its banks. It empties its waters, after 
uniting with the Brahma-pootra, through many 
mouths. 

ftd'o ra'tion fa figue' en dure' 

{not ad'er a') {7U)t tig) {not en ddbr^ 

LESSON CCCL 

In its waters swarm hideous crocodiles. In Hin- 
doo courts of justice^ the water of the Gan'gds is 
sworn upon, as the Bible is in ours. It has been 
estimated that about four hundred thousand people 
assemble annually at certain points of the river that 
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they may, at the most propitious moment, haiTie in 
its sacred waters. Many are crushed in iYiexs frarUic 
attempts to force through the crowds. 

hid'e ofts fr&n'ti-e Mthe 

pro pl'tioiis is sworn -erde'o dfleg 

(pish'ns) {ru>t is swore) {jfiot dflg) 

LESSON CCCII. 
China. 

The Chinese empire claims most careful attention 
and investigation on account of its vast extent^ its 
great antiquity and its teeming population. Its 
annals reach far back into the hoary past. *' While 
other nations which came into existence with it, 
whose names are recorded in the pages of history^ 
have risen, flourished^ and passed away, leaning 
scarce a tra^e behind, the Chinese empire still re- 
mains^ retaining^ amid all its vicissitudes^ a won- 
derfol amount of vigor P It exceeds in extent the 
continent of Europe, composes one-third of Asia, 
and one-tenth of the habitable world. 

teem'ing hoar'y vl gls'si tudeg 

flourished freSxge re -edrd'ed 

hib'it a ble e^ Ist'en^e vig'or 

LESSON CCCIII. 

It consists of China proper, Tar'tary, the isla7ids 
of Hainan (hl'nan) and For md'sa, and the peninsula 
of Co re'a, whose sovereign is tributary to the JShn- 
peror. It is very difficult to get reliable statistics 
of its population. The entire territory is estimated 
to include nearly five hundred million inhabitants. 
While Oreat Britain and Russia exceed it in extent, 
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the number of their stbtgects is not more than a 
moiety of those who own the sovereigrdy of the 
'^Son of Heaven." 

sov'er eign t6r'ri to ry moi'e ty 

(siiv 7u>t 86v) trib'u ta ry sta tist'i-es 

LESSON CCCIV. 

The climate of China is extremely varied^ the sum- 
mer being hotter, and the winter colder than those 
of European countries lying in the same paraUds 
of latiticde. The animal, vegetable, and mineral 
products are numerous. Besides the domesticated ' 
cattle and animals similar to those of our own 
country, there are the rhinoceros^ the camel, the 
hvffalo, the hear, the leopard, the panther, and a 
species of tiger; the stag, the deer, the antelope, the 
goat, the monJcey, the tapir ; also many reptiles. 
Birds include the pheasant, quail, ringdove, and 
cormorants, so useful to the fisherman: also, the 
usual domestic fowls, ducks being particvlarly 
propagated by the river population. 

lit'i tude {not tdbd) nii'mer ous rhl nSg'e rSs 

in'te 16pe -edr'mo rants pr6p'a ga ted 

LESSON CCCV. 

The chief products are tea, rice, and silk ; other 
vegetable products are the harnboo, earth-nut, sweet 
potato, indigo, sugar-cane, cocoanut, and camphor 
tree. The manyfactures are silk, porcelain, "rice 
paper," puzzles, and toys. Its leading cities are 
Fekin^, Nankin', Foo-Choo, Oan'ton, and Hong« 
Kong. The Oreai Wall is a matter of interest 

e5'«5a (ko'kS) -e&m'phor por'ge lain 
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ARITHMETIC— Continued 

LESSON CCCVI. 

Per cent, also written %, signifies by the hun- 
dred. It is derived from the Ijatin, per^ by, and cen- 
twniy hundred. The Base is the number on which the 
perceTitage is compvted. Percentage is the required 
number of hundredths of the base. The Amount is 
the sum of the base and percentage. Interest is 
mcmey paid for the use of money, or its equivalent. 
The Fxincipal is the som on which interest is paid. 
The Rate of interest is the annual rate per cent. 
Simple Interest is computed on the principal only. 

In'ter est prin'gi pal e quiv'a lent 

{yi/ot Interest) {^not pringe'pal) per Q6nt'age 

LESSON CCCVII. 

Iiegal Interest is the rate % established by law. 
Usury is taking a rate above the legal rate. Com- 
pound Interest is computed on both principal and 
interest, if the latter is not paid when due. It may 
be compounded annually^ semi-annually^ quarterly^ 
etc., according to agreement. 

a gree'ment u'gu ry le^gal 

(no^ & gree'ment) -e6m put'ed -edm'pound 

LESSON CCCVIIL 
Business Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 

Partial Payments are payments in part of a note, 
hoTid, or other moneyed obligation^ made at diflferent 
times. Indorsements are the receipts for payments 
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wntieii by the creditor upon the back of the note. 
Diaoount is an allowance made for the payment of 
money before it is due. The Face of a note is the 
sum named in it. The Present Worth of a note or 
dd>t payable at a future time without interest, is 
such a sum as hemg placed at interest at a rate 
agreed upon will in the given time amouni to the 
debt. 

In ddrse'ments {also en) -ergd'it or pay'ments 

LESSON cccix. 

The True Discount on a note, wifhmd interest, 
is the face of the note minus its present worth. Bank 
Discount is an allowance for payment of money on 
a note before it is due. It is the interest on the face 
of the note for the term of discount. The Proceeds, 
Avails, or Cash Value of a note is its face or amount 
minus the discount. Profit and Loss are commefr- 
dal terms signifying the amount of gain or loss in 
business transojctions. 

mfnus (^lot min'us) pr6'<jeed§ termg 

LESSON CCCX. 

A Corporation is an association of individuals 
authorized by law to act as one individual in the 
transaction of business. A Charter is the written 
law which defines the p<meTS^ rights^ and obliga- 
tions of the corporation. A Firm is the name under 
which individuals in partnership transact business. 
Stock is the capital of a corporation. Shares are 
equal parts of the stock. . Stockholders are owne»* 
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of the stock. A Dividend is a sum paid to stock- 
holders out of the profits of the corporation. 

€6r'po ra'tion own'erg -eip'i tal -e&p'i tol 

LESSON cccxi. 

An Assessment is a sum required to meet the 
losses and expenses. Dividends and Assessments 
QXQ percentages of the capital stock. Capital may 
consist of money^ stocks^ honds^ drafts^ and mer- 
chandise. Drafts, Checks, or Bills of Xbcchange, 
are written orders on some firm or person for money. 
The Par Value of stock, or capital, is its original 
cost, that is its nominal value, or its face. The 
Market Value, or Real Value, is what it will sell 
for. When the Market Value is above par, it is at 
a Premium ; below par, at a Discount. 

as sSss'ment mer'chan dige ndm'i nal pre'mi um 

LESSON CCCXII. 

An Agent, Factor, Broker, Collector, or Com- 
mission Merchant is a person who transacts busi- 
ness for another. Commission and Brokerage are 
the percentages paid an agent or broker. A Tax is 
a sum of money assessed upon a person, or upon his 
property^ for the support of the government. A 
Poll Tax is assessed upon each male citizen^ twenty- 
one years old, regardless of property. Real Estate 
is immovable property^ as lands and houses. Per- 
sonal Property is movable property^ as rnxmey^ mer- 
chandise^ and furniture. An Inventory is a list 
of articles on hand, at their market value. Assessors 
are officers appointed to make out a scTwdule of 
taxable property and apportion taxes thereon. Ports 
of Entry are ports where imported goods can be 
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landed, and where Custom Houses are built and 
officers of godernment kept to collect customs. 

gov'em ment pgr'son al In Ven to ry 

{not gov'er ment) {not personal) {not in vent'o ry) 
Im mov'a ble sehed'tile "bro'ker age 

LESSON CCCXIII. 

Duties, or Customs, are taxes on goods imported 
from foreign countries, levied for the supx)ort of the 
Naiional Oot^ernment. An Invoice is a statemerd 
of goods from the seller to the buyer, showing the 
quantity and prices of the articles. Ad Valorem 
Duty is a certain per cent on the cost of goods as 
stated in the invoice. Before calculating duties 
certain allowances are made, called Tare, Drafts 
Leakage, and Breakage. 

rev'e nue§ al low'an ge§ l€ak'age break'ag© 

LESSON CCCXIV. 

Tare is an allowance for the weight of the box, 
bojg, or co^k containing the goods. Draft is a cm- 
sideration made for the weight or measure^ on ac- 
count of waste or useless matter, Leakage is an 
allowance on liquids in casks ; Breakage, on liquids 
in bottles. Internal Revenue is the governmefrdt 
income from excise duties, stamp duties, licenses, 
and special taxes. Excise Duties are levied upon 
home productions; Stamp Duties, upon written 
instruments, such as d/rafts, notes, contrax^ts, and 
patenl medicines. license Tax is the sum paid 
for permission to pursue certain vocalions. 

pa'tent -eSn'tra-ets li' cense ex ^' 

[or p&t'ent) lev'ied med'i gineg t&x'e§ 
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CAT TRIBE. 

LESSON CCCXV. . 



•» 



•All the Tnemhera of this tribe are ligJU^ stealthy^ 
siJent of foot, quick of ear and eye, and swift of 
tUtackJ^ Most of them are possessed of the i)ower 
of cliTnbing trees. They are carnivorous animals. 
The Idon is the noblest and most magnificent speci- 
men of this tribe. There are many varieties of lions, 
according to the country in which they live, but the 
best known of this species is the African lion. 

stgalth'y -ear niv'o roils mag nif 'i ^ent 

LESSON CCCXVL 

The color of the lion is a tawny yellow^ lighter 
on the under parts of the body, and darker above. 
The ears are blackest, and the tip of the tail is deco- 
rated with a tuft of black hair. This tuft distin- 
guisJies the lion from any other member of the cat 
tribe. The m/ile lion, when fvXLy grown, is fur- 
nisTied with a thick and sTiaggy mane of very long 
Tiair. The lioness possesses no mane, and is smaller 
than her maie. The male lion measures some four 
feet in height at the shovMer, and above eleven feet 
in total length. In Africa the lion reigns supreme, 
sole monarch over Wie feline race. In the Indian 
lion the mane is quite absent. 

fe'Une sh&g'gy taw'ny tftft 

LESSON CCCXVIL 
WUd Cat. 

It is found in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
WhdJier the wild cat be the originxil progenitm of 
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our domestic cat is still a mooted point. One of the 
most decided differences being found in the shape 
and comparaiive length of their tails. The tail of 
the domestic cat is longer^ more slender j and more 
tapering. 

ta'per ing pro gSn'i tor -eom pSjr'a tlve mobt'ed 

LESSON cccxvin. 
Domestic Gat» 

" The cat is considered by oome people as a selfish 
animal, seeking her own comfort^ and hearing no 
real affection for her owners. She is said to be sly 
and treacherous, hiding her talons in her velvety 
paws when she is in good hwrnor, but ready to use 
them upon her best friends, if she is crossed. I 
think cats are usuaUy docile^ tractable, and good- 
tempered, and they display an amount of intel- 
lectual power scarcely equaled by the dog." 

treach'er ous t&ron§ dSg'Ile {jiot do'^ile) 

LESSON CCCXIX. 

The lynx is familiarly Jcnown as "the quick- 
sighted animal." The eyes of the lynx, and the ears 
of the ^^ Blind Mole " zx^ placed on a par with eacb 
other, as examples of especial acuteness of either 
sense. In all the species, the taU is rather short, 
and in the Canada lynx, it is extremely abbremated. 
The/z^r of the lynx is valuable for many purposes, 
and commands a fair price in the market The 
lynx is usually hunted in the winter months, for it 
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then possesses richer and warmer for. Lynxes 
feed principally on birds and Bmhli,7naminalia. 

a -eate'ness mam mali a ab bre Vi & ted 

LESSON CCCXX. 
Cheetah. 

This animal is fonnd in many parts of the Old 
World, from the Cape of Gtood Hope to India, and 
in the islands of the Indian Ocean. In India and 
Persia, he is trained to hunt the antelope. He is 
carried into the field cJiained and hooded. When 
in tiew of the game, he is set at liberty. In some 
respects the cheetah appears almost iniermediaie 
between the dog and the cat. 

chee'tah &n^te lope In'ter me'di ate 

LESSON CCCXXL 
The Tigrer. 

The tiger equals the lion in size^ but exceeds him 
in activity. The bright^ tavmy color of his skin^ 
with its clear stripes of black, render him one of the 
most beautiful of quadrupeds. The tiger is exclu- 
sively an inhabitant of Southern Asia. The tiger 
generally secretes himself near the crossings of 
streams^ to secure his prey when it comes from the 
jungle \o drink. He is hunted by Europeans, 
mounted on elephants^ 2issA. furnished with a perfect 
battery of loaded rifles. 

se-eretes' inhftb'itant jun'gle bit'tery 

LESSON CCCXXII. 
The Leopard. 

This animal is found in Africa and Asia, and is 
represenied in America by the Jaguar. He is one 
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of the most gra/^ul animals of this tribe, and e%a2- 
lenges competition in the heavtiffd markings of his 
fur. He commits sad dq^edatUms on flacks and 
herds J and has suffi/nerU foresight to lay up jpro- 
msions for a fvtv/re day. He is a&26 to e?Z/^ trees 
with singvlar agility. 

j&g'uar' f5re'slght a^'ity dSp're da'tion 

LESSON cccxxin. 

Hyenas. 

In the general form of the body, they are some- 
what like the dogs ; in their dentition and the nmgh- 
ness of their tongue^ they approach the cat The 
chief residence of these animals is Asia and Africa. 
In the semi-civilized countries the hyena is a public 
ber^/actor, swaUomng almost every species of ani- 
mal substance that can be found. Thus he becomes 
an industrious scavenger. But if he cannot find 
sufficient nxmrishraefnt in dead carrion^ he will hamjg 
on the skirts of the mUages and en^^ampmervts^ and 
seize every opportunity of making a meal at the ex- 
pense of the inhabitants. He has been known to rob 
cemeteries of reeenily interred bodies. 

hy e'n&g den tl'tion bfen'e fSre'tor 

seUv'en ger §6m'e tfer'ieg in terred' 

LESSON CCCXXIV. 
Iclineumon. 

These animals are blessings to the tropical oawnr 
tries by their incessant attacks on poisonous rep- 
tiles, and other nooaious creatures. They are pleur 
tifuUy found in Egypt, bearing the name of 
^^Fharacdi'a Bats," where they destroy destrudifi^ 
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quadrupeds and dangerous reptiles. They are a 
most hitter foe to the huge crocodile, feeding largely 
upon its eggs. Snakes^ rate^ lizards^ mice, and 
yarions birds fall a prey to this in^intuUing animal. 
In India, it is a deadly destroyer of ootarai, and 
other venomous reptiles. It resembles the cat in its 
habits, and is gifted with the same inquisitive ten- 
dencies. 

kh neu'mon in sin'ii a'ting •eo'brag hiige 

In 96s'sant in qnlg'i tlve t&nd'en gieg £3e 
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ATMOSPHERE. 

LESSON CCCXXV. 

Air is the gaseous fluid in which we liva It is a 
mixture of oxygen and nitrogen gases in ika^ propor- 
tion of abont 21 volumes of the former to 79 volumes 
of the latter. Oxygen feeds all the combustimis with 
which we ks^ familiar ; it also supports anirruCl life. 
" If it alone were present, the combustion would be 
too hrisJc and life too active. Our coal would burn 
almost instantaneously, and life would be quickly 
destroy edr The atmosphere sv/rronnds the earth to 
a lieigM varying from fifty to two hundred miles. 
Air, like its etements, is transparent, tasteless, odor- 
less, and colorless. 

g&S'e ofis (g&z^e us) tSsteless nPtro gen 

{not g&s^shiis) In'stan ta'ne ous ly va'ry ing 

LESSON CCCXXVL 

In large masses the air appears blue. The com- 
mon properties of the air are weight, pressure. 
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fluidity^ and elasticity. By mrtue of its elasticity, 
it is the medium for transmitting sound ; withont 
it, speech and music wotild be lost One hundred 
cvbic inches of dry air weigh, under ordinary cd/moS' 
pheric pressure^ thirty-one grains. The pressure 
on every square inch, at the level of the sea, is fifteen 
I)ounds. This is ascertained by the barometer. 

flu Id'i ty me'di iim trans mit'ting &t mos phfer'i^ 

LESSON CCCXXVII. 
Barometer. 

"This instrument is of the highest importance 'm 
Meteorology, and requires a minute descriptixm. 
It is thus constructed. Into a glass tube about a 
yard in lengthy open at one end and closed at the 
other, mercury is poured until it is fall ; the open 
end being now closed by the finger^ the tube is 
inverted and the lower end is immersed in a ve^Bel 
of mercury." The end being now unstopped^ the 
column of mercury settles down until its summit is 
about thirty inches above the level of the fluid in 
the vessel. 

ba rftm'e ter me te or 61'o gy tube 

mer'^u ry im mersed' -eftl'fimn 

LESSON cccxxvin. 

The space above the column in the tube is a wid^ 
and is called the Torricellian vacuum^ after the 
Italian philosopher. " Any increase in the density 
of the atmosphere will be denoted by an elevation 
of the mercury, and a decrease^ by its depression^ 
The reason of this is obvious. The mercury used in 
the manvfa^ure of instruments is strained through 
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chamois leather to free it from all solid impurities. 
If it is aTTvalgamated with zinc^ or lead^ it is purified 
by treatment with dihde nitric acid and by distil- 
lation. 

Tor'ri g^l'lian v&€'u urn I tal ian (I til'yan) 

in -erease' de -erease {not de') 6b'vi ous 

strained cham'ois (sh&ra'y) a ^et'i-e 

el'e va'tion de prfes'sion dl liite' 

LESSON CCCXXIX. 

"The entire body of air surrounding the globe 
appears to be warmed in two ways ; first, by the 
luminous beams of the sun ; secondly^ by the radia- 
tion of heat from the earth. The atmosphere absorbs 
nearly one-half the daily amount of heat, which 
errumates from the sun to *the earth, when the sky is 
perfectly serene. The remaining portion falling 
npon the surface of the ground, elenates its temper- 
ature^ and the earth sends back into the atmosphere 
rays of invisible heat." Modern researches have 
shown, that all bodies through which heat can pass 
absorb a greater proportion of nxm-luminous than 
of luminous calorific rays. 

lu'mi nous ra'di a'tion (n^t r&d) se rene' 
em'a nates ab sorb' {n^t zorb) -eSl o rif 'i^ 

LESSON CCCXXX. 

This heat, radiated from the earth, will be retained 
by the lower strata of air, which in their turn, dif- 
fuse invisible thermic rays in every direction. We 
thus perceive that the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere must be colder than the lower. It is true, 
however, that the rarefaction of the superior strata 
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contributes to this amdition. The temperatoze of 
the air is induxUed by an instruTneni called the 
thermometer. 

dif fuge' ther'mi'e dl rfre'tion 

r&r e f&€'tion (not ifir) sn pe'ri or -eon trib^utes 

LESSON CCCXXXL 
Thermonieter. 

^^ It consists of a small glass tube terminated by 
a bulby and is partiaUy filled with mercury." This 
fluid is usually preferred for several reasons; its 
uniform dilation^ its quick susceptiMLity to any 
change in temperature, and the great range of its 
expansion. If the instrument is to be exposed to 
extrcToe cold, alcoTiol must be used. Mercury, like 
other fluids, expands by heat and contra^cts by cold. 
Two jfZa?€<Z temperatures are determined as follows : 
first, the thermometer is immersed in melting snow, 
OT pounded ice ; secondly, it is exposed to the steam 
of boiling water. 

ther mfim'e ter ter mi nfi'ted ctt 12'tion {or d^ 
siis gSp'ti bll'i ty range ex po§ed' 

LESSON CCCXXXIL 

The former is called the freezing pointy and the 
latter, the boiling point, of water under ordinary 
pressure. The three scales usually attached to ther- 
mometers are C&i^ti grade's, Reau'mur's (rS^, and 
FShr'en belt's. The temperature of the bAt dimm- 
ishes with the altitude. This decrease is affected by 
the latitude, seaeons^ and a diversity of local cir- 
cumstances. A point, at length, may be attained, in 
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any latitude, where mmgtwre^ aoce frozen^ always 
remains cangecded. 

&% tade {not tud) at tained^ •eon gSaled' 

LESSON CCCXXXIII. 

Thus arise the eternal snows and glaciers that 
crown the summit of the highest mountains. The 
places of perpetual congelation Bxe farthest removed 
above the ocean-level within the torrid zone, and 
they gradually approach nearer the general surface 
of the earth, with the increase of latitude. The 
instruments by which the hvmidity of the atmos- 
phere is mea^sured are called hygrometerv. There 
exists a great variety of these. 

hy grSm'e ter -eftn ge IS'tion per pSt'u al 

LESSON CCCXXXIV. 
Winds. 

"Wind is air in motion." The motion of the air 
is produced by a disturbance of its equilibrium. It 
is usuaUy the resvM of a change of temperature, and 
consequcTMy of density. However y the rush of an 
awlanchej causing a great dispta^cemerU of air, has 
been known to produce a momerda/ry wind of great 
violence. "K two cordiguous^ upright columns of 
air, with thdr bases at the same level, are UTiequaUy 
heated^ the colder is the denser ; at its base a current 
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will flow towards the lighter column, but at the top, 
to supply the loss, a counter current prevails." 

dis turb'an9e d6n'si ty &v'a ISnche 

mo'ment a ry vl'o len^e -eon tig'u oiis 

dis plage'ment up'right light'er 

LESSON CCCXXXV. 

Currents of the air receive names from the direc- 
tion from which they flow ; currents of water from 
the direction toward which they flow. " On account 
of the unequal distribution of heat, pTienoniena like 
these occur on a widely extended scale. Every 
gradation exists in the velocity of winds ; from the 
mildest zephyr^ that scarcely bends the flower, to 
the most molent hurrix^riej'^hicii prostrates the giaid 
oak, and hurls to the gi;ound the proudest works of 
man." Winds are usually divided into three classes : 
Constant, Periodical, and Variable. The most 
remarJcahle example of the first kind is the trade 
winds. 

Cfin'stant Pe'ri 6d'i-e al Va'ri a ble 

mlld'est z§ph'yr§ prSs'trates 

LESSON CCCXXXVI. 

These in the torrid zone, are constantly sweeping 
around the glebes in a westerly direction. They have 
been named from their advantage to commerce^ in 
always affording a steady gale to the vessel of the 
adventurous mariner. In certain countries within 
and near the tropics the regular action of the trade 
winds is destroyed by the Monsoons, which are 
periodical gales. These winds blow from opposite 
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directions, each half of the year. At the time of their 
shifting^ dead caVmSy tempests^ and variable winds 
aUernately occur. 

stead'y ad vfent'iir ofts mftr'i ner 

Mon'soong &1 ter'nate ly -ealmg 



LESSON CCCXXXVII. 

!Land and Sea Breezes. 

A Sea Breeze occurs daily on the coasts most per- 
ceptibly within the tropics. About nine o'clock in 
the morning, it commences to blow geidly towards 
the shore, increasing in force until the middle of the 
day, when it becomes a brisk gale. It is succeeded 
in the evening by the land breeze, which blows 
freshly off the coast during the night. The inAuence 
of these winds upon the climate varies with the lati- 
tude and the nature of the coast. 

per gep'ti bly l&t'i tude to'wardg (to'ardz) 

in'tiu enge sii-e geed'ed {not to wordg') 

LESSON CCCXXXVIIL 
Simoou. 

" Upon the arid plains of Arabia, Nubia, and 
PerEda, an intensely hot wind, of a pestilential char- 
acter, occasionally prevails, ^^ The stories of the 
Orientals and the accounts of the earlier travelers^ 
in regard to this wind, are clothed with marvelous 
fictions. 

ar'id in tgnsely mar'vel oiis 
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ESSON CCCXXXIX. 
Sirocco* 

" This name is fflven to a south-east wind which 
prevails in the Mediterranean isles, and Biong the 
Italian shores. During the swrmner and autumn^ 
it is pecvZiarly distressing to the inJiabitants. An 
oppressive sensation of heat is then/feZ^, the skin is 
batJted in perspiraiioti^ the body becomes weak and 
languid, and the mind dispirited^ The Sirocco 
has been geTieraUy supposed to arise from a cnrrent 
of air flowing from the glowing sands of Africa. 

Isle§ (Il§) bathed i)er'spl rS'tion {not pr6s pi) 
Iftn'guid SI rtte'-eo glow'ing 

LESSON CCCXL. 
Hurricanes. 

These are terrific storms, named hnrricanes, cy- 
clones, and tornadoes, axicompanied at times, by 
thunder and lightning. They rage with the greatest 
fury and prove most destrvMive to crops, forests^ 
edifices and ocean vessels. The rotary charader 
of the hurricane accounts for the frequent changes 
that occur in the direction of the wind. It also 
explains the fact, that the violence of the wind 
increases toward the center, and that, within the 
very vcrrtex, the air is in repose, the awful calm 
dreaded by mariners. 



ter rif 'i« 
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lightening 


de stru-et'ive 


fii'ry 
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Hur'ri -eane 


vi'o lenge 


6d'i f I5 e§ 
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LESSON CCCXLI. 
Tonmdoes. 

These may be regarded as hurricanes^ differing 
chiefly in respect to their extent and continuance. 
They last but a moment; their breadth is usnally a 
few hundred yards^ and the length of their ^rociir 
rar^Zy exceeds twenty miles. This phenomenon is 
preceded by a caZiT^ and sultry state of the atmos- 
phere. Tornadoes traverse the earth with great 
velocity and sweep down the mightiest products of 
oatiire and the strongest works of man. 

Tor na'dde§ trftv'erse -e6n tin'u an^e 

Bul'try ve ISg'i ty re gard'ed 

LESSON CCCXLII. 
Water Spouts. 

^' A Water Spout is a whirlwind over an expanse 
of water^ differing from a land-whirl in no other 
respect than that water is svhjeci to its action, instead 
of the bodies upon the surface of the earth." There 
is a popular error that water is drawn up by the 
action of the spout into the clouds. The water that 
falls from them upon the decks of vessels is usually 
fresh. Sand Pillars are freguerMy seen in the 
deserts of Africa and Fern, 

sub'ject exp&nse' pSp'ular fer'ror 

LESSON CCCXLin. 
Bain. 

^^Rain is produced by the rapid union of two or 
more volumes of humid air, differing considerably 
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in temperature." When from any cause, cloud 
globules aggregate into drops, and these fell, the 
resvU is rain. The phenomenon of rain without 
clouds is, however, well aUested. The quantity of 
rain that falls is ascertained \yj means of the rain- 
gauge. The distribution of rain is very unequal. 

vSriimeg hii'rald gl6b'iile§ fig'gregate 

LESSON CCCXLIV. 

More rain descends upon the coasts than upon the 
central regions of a country, because the land sup- 
plies less vapor than the sea. It decreases in quan- 
tity from the equator to the poles. There are a few 
rainless regions. On the western coast of South 
America, earthquakes are more frequent than 
sh^ywers. In Egypt it scarcely ever rains. " Under 
the cloudless sky of Thebes a man's life may pass 
away without his ever beholding a single rain." The 
cause of this scarcity of rain in Egypt is to be 
sought in the peculiar conformation of the surface 
of this country. 

e qua'tor sear'gi ty -eSn'for ma'tion 

LESSON CCCXLV. 

" The ground is so free from moisture^ that myriads 
of human bodies have rested for centuries within its 
bosam without suffering the least decay. In a col- 
lection of antiquities in the British Museum, there 
is an ancient model of an Egyptian house, the store- 
rooms of which, when first discovered^ were full of 
grain, that had remained uninjured for ages." A. 
part of Central America, Loiver California, the 
Table-land of Mexico, the Table-land of Thibet, 
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the Desert of Cobi, and a })art of Mongolia, are 

rainless districts. 

un in'jured bo'gom {not biiz) mn ge'um 
rainless moist'ure an tlq'ui tieg 

LESSON CCCXLVI. 

More rain falls in the Northern than in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Periodical rains occur in 
the tropical regions, where seasons of 'excessive 
moisture are followed by months of entire absence 
of rain. The rainy season varies in different dis- 
tricts from three to five months. These periodical 
rains follow the apparent course of the sun. From 
kpril to October^ they prevail north of the equator, 
from October to April, south of it 

ap par'ent ex ^fess'Ive A'pril 

(tio^ pir'ent) fSllowed (Tio^piile) 

LESSON CCCXLVIL 
Fogs« 

"Fogs, or mists, are visible vapors that^a^ in 
the atmosphere, near the surface of the earth. They 
originate in the same causes as rain ; viz., the union 
of a cool body of air with one that is warm and 
humidy Fogs are produced^ when the precipitation 
of moisture is slight ; when it is copious^ rains are the 
resvU. The vapors of the warmer air near the sur- 
face are usually condensed by the colder air above. 

in vig'i ble float pre gip'i ta'tion 

to'pi oiis va'porg -eon densed' 

LESSON CCCXLVIII. 

The dense fogs which prevail in the vicinity of 
Newfoundland, owe their existence to the Gulf 
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Stream. The thick and frequerd fogs in England 
are principally due to the moisture of the soil and 
air ; the former is moist and warm, the latter moist 
and cool. On the coast of Peru, fogs supply the 
place of rain. In the poUtr regions^ the fogs are 
seen Toantling the land and sea with their Tieam) 
foldSy both in summer and winter. So derise are 
.these fogs that they render the wimgation of the 
polar seas extremely dangerous. 

vl^ltn'ity m&n'tling f5g§ ^Idg 

due— dew thick d6nse pd'lar 

LESSON CCCXLIX. 
Clouds. 

Clouds are masses of visible vapor that yioat at a 
considerable elevation above the ^jth. Their aver- 
age height is from two to three miles. Though 
Tieavier than the atmosphere, they are supported by 
the ascending currents of heated air and by the 
differerd winds. Clouds have been divided accord- 
ing to their form into four kinds : the cirrus, the 
cumulus, the stratus, and the nimbus. The drms, 
called by sailor Sj the cat's tail, occupies the highest 
position in the air, and resembles a lock of hair, or a 
white feather. 

height (hit not hith) -etu-'rents ^Ir'rus 

stra'tus nim'bus ^ii'mu lus 

LESSON CCCL. 

It is composed of thin white threads. Owing to 
its great elevation^ it must consist of minute par- 
ticles of i(;e, or flakes of snow. It is among these 
clouds, that circles called halos and coronas, are 
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formed around the sun and moon. They are quickly 
changed or destroyed by the upper currents. The 
cumulus is usually seen in the form of a hemispherey 
resting upon a Aori^o/i^do^e. During the summer, 
it sometimes resembles a mountain of snow, lighted 
up by the sun. It disappears toward s^inset 

haOog -eo ro'nag h6rl z5n'tal 

LESSON CCCLI. 

The stratus forms about sunset^ increases in den- 
sity during the night, and disappears at sunrise. 
" It is caused by the vapors which have been exhaled 
during the day, but return again to the earth towards 
eoeninffj when the temperature has declined^'* They 
are condensed into clouds which stretch along the 
TwTizon. This class also includes those light and 
spreading mists which gather over Tneadows and 
mles in the evening. The nimbus is a dark, rainy 
cloud. It possesses no peculiarity of form, but is 
distinguished by its uniform gray^ leaden hue and 
fringed edges. The other varieties may change to 
the nimbus. 

dis ap pearg' sun'set ISad'en 

ej haled' de -elined' fringed 

LESSON CCCLH. 
Dew. 

Dew is the moistwre deposited during the night 
upon the surfaces of bodies eayposed to the atmos- 
phere. It never 'begins to collect upon bodies, urvtil 
they are colder than the contiguous air. Clear 
nights are most favor cAU to the collection of dew. 
When the air has taken up as much moisture as its 
temperature will permit^ it is said to be at the dcfm- 
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pointy or the point of saturation. All objects of a 
porous texLure^ as wool^ sUk^ and down^ are suscep- 
tible of being copiously bedewed. 

fS'vor a ble tfext'ure -eon tig'u ous 

situ ra^tion -eo'pi oils \y be dewed' (dud) 

LESSON CCCLIII. 
Hoaivfirost. 

White /ro^^ \^ frozen dew. In the spring and fall, 
during serene nights the surface of the earth sirJcB 
in temperature below the freezing pointy while the 
atmosphere is higher by several degrees. The mois- 
ture which is then deposited becomes concealed in 
sparMing crystals. 

LESSON CCCLIV. 
Snow. 

" Snow is the frozen moisture that descends fix)m 
the atmosphere when the temperature of the air at 
the earth is near or below the freezing point" If 
the air is sufficiently cold^ the snow reaches the 
earth ; if it is too warm, the flakes of snow melt and 
descend in the form of rain. It \^ frequently snowing 
at great elevations^ when it is raining at the surface 
of the earth. Snow rarely falls on very cold days, 
because the air contains less moisture. 

flakes de s^fendg' snow'ing reach'eg 

LESSON CCCLV. 

Snow does not fall to the level of the sea between 
the tropics. Rome has one and one-half srvmy 
days in a year ; VSnlce, five ; Par'is, twelve ; 
Ck>'penhagen, thirty; St. Fe'tersburgh, one hun- 
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dred and seoenty-one. *' Snow subserves many im- 
portant purposes. Gathered in exhaustless stores 
upon the high mountains, it feeds thousands of 
rivers, which enrich the soil and crown the land 
with plenty. These snow-capped mountains are 
natural refrigerators ; they cool the winds and thus 
mitigate the fierce temperature of the tropics." When 
the winters are severe, the snow forms a warm cover- 
ing for the soil and defends vegetation from the 
rigor of the frost. Snow, when cut into blocks, sup- 
plies the Esquimaux with the means of construct- 
ing their huts. 

sub serves' nat'ii ral re frig'er a'torg 

mit'i gate {not n&tch'ral) Es'qui maux (kl moz) 

LESSON CCCLVI. 
Hail. 

Hail \^ frozen rain. The concentric layers around 
the snowy nucleus in some stones seem to indicate 
that they were fcyrmed when the air was rare and 
the cold intense. This usually happens at a great 
height in the atmosphere. Its fall is generally 
accompanied with thunder and lightning. \t fre- 
quently occasions much damage. Hail falls at the 
hottest part of the day and hardly ever at night. 
Hail-stones vary in size from a pea, to a hen' s egg. 

•eon 56n'tri-e nii'-ele us ac com'pa nied 

LESSON CCCLVn. 
Glaciers. 

Intimately donnected with the fields of perpetual 
snow, and dependent upon them for their origin, are 
glaciers. They are caused by the alternate thawing 
and freezing of the snow. They are a mixture of 
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ice, sTunOj and water. The lower part contains the 
most pure and solid ice. 

gl&'gierg (gla'seerg) per p6t'u al freez'ing 

de p6nd'ent &1 tSr'nate thaw'ii^ 

LESSON CCCLVIII. 

They have a regyZar descending motion. By their 
enoTTTums onward pressure^ they break off masses 
of rock, and carry along everything that is movable^ 
thus forming large accumulations of earth and stones 
called moraines. The following are the princvpal 
localities of glaciers ; the Polar Regions ; the Andes 
of OhiU and Patagonia ; Iceland ; the Scandina- 
vian Monntains ; the Alps ; the Pyrenees ; and the 
Caucasus; the Himalaya; the Altai Monntains; 
and the Atlas range. They form the source of 
many rivers. 

a-e -eu'mu la'tion mo rfiineg' lo -e&ll tieg 

LESSON CCCLIX. 
Icebergps. 

These are huge masses of ice broken off by the wutes- 
from the gladers in the Polar Seas. They 9xq of 
various dimensions, — some extremely large. What- 
ever size they possess above water, there is a mass 
enormously greater below. In the spring, the Arctic 
icebergs are drifted by marine currents within the 
routes of rvamgaiion and often occasion the loss of 
many vessels. 

ma rine' (reen) routes (roots or rowts) 

drlft'ed nftv i gft'tion 
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LESSaN CCCLX. 
Avalanches, 

These are large masses of snow and ice whicli roU 
down the mountains and soToetimes cause fearful 
destruction. 

OPTICAL PHENOMENA. 

LESSON CCCLXI. 

The Aurora Borealis, or Northern Ughts, is a 
flickering light of varying intensity^ seen at night, 
streaming up from the north toward the zenith. 
This pTienomenon is doubtless owing to atmospheric 
electricity^ which, at great heights^ becomes Imni- 
nous. A similar phenomenon is observable in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

ze'nith lu'mi nous ob gerv'a ble flick'er ing 

LESSON CCCLXIL 
Halos and Coronas. 

These are colored circles sometimes seen around 
the sun and Tnoon. They are owing to the refradion 
of light by the globules of vapor with which the 
atmosphere is charged. There is truth in the cmrv- 
mon remark that **a dense halo portends rain." 

re fr&e'tion por tSndg' eorored 

LESSON CCCLXIIL 
^rnis Fatuus, or Will-o'-the-wlsp. 

This is a wandering meteor, peculiar to places 
where pvtrefax^tion and decomposition are taking 
place. It is caused by ga^es arising from decayed 
animal or vegetable maUer. 

Ig'nis P&t'ii fis me'te or pii'tre fee'tion 
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DOG TRIBE. 

LESSON CCCLXIV. 

This large and important group of animals em- 
braces the wild and domesticated Dogs, the Wolves, 
Foxes, and Jackals. The original parent of the 
dog is dovbtfuly some authors considering he (me% 
his parentage to the Dhole of India ; others thinking 
him to be the offspring of the wolf; and others 
attributing to the fox the honor of being the pro- 
genitor of our canine Mend and ally. 

j&ck'al Dhole (dol) pro gen'i tor al I7' 

LESSON CCCLXV. 

It is hardly possible to conceive an animal which 
is more erdirely formed for speed than the Grey- 
hound. The Newfoundland dog appears to be pos- 
sessed of considerable mental power. The Pome- 
ranian Pox dog is very intelligent in character and 
handsome in aspect. His long white fur and 'bushy 
tail give him a distinguished appearance. The 
Maltese, an extremely rare "toy dog," is the pret- 
tiest and most lovable of pet dogs. The Poodle 
seems to be the most obedient and intellectual. Very 
difficult accomplishments are mastered by him. The 
tiniest of the dog family is the Mexican Iiap-dog. 

en du'range New'found land (nil') lov'a ble . 

Mai tege' P6m'e ra ni an Hn'i est 

LESSON CCCLXVL 

The Bloodhound is noted for the famlity with 
which he trades a wounded animal through all the 
mazes of its devious course. He has been used as a 
detective to find thieves and robbers. The Fox- 
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hound and Pointer are dogs well known to the 
sportsman and hunter. The Bull-dog is, perhaps, 
the most courageous animal in the world. "His 
extraordinary courage is proverhial^ and so ex- 
cited the admiration of the British nation, that 
they symbolized their peculiar tenacity of purpose 
under the emblem of this determined animal." The 
Mastiff is of a singularly mild and placid temper, 
seeming to delight in affording protection to the 
weak. There is also the useless Terrier with all his 
numerous variations. 

pro verb'i al mas^tiff te nig'i ty 

sym'bol ized pli^'id va'ri a'tion§ 

LESSON CCCLXVII. 
Jackals. 

These animals hunt their prey in packs. They 
are nocturnal^ lying concealed during the day and 
issuing out on their hunting expeditions with the 
advent of night. They inhabit southern Asia, and 
Africa. The jackal is often seen in attendance upon 
the lion. He follows the lion to make a meal on his 
leavings. 

noe tur'nal Is'su ing (Ish' shu) Sd'vent 

LESSON CCCLXVIII. 
Wolves. 

These voramous and dangerous animals are found 
in almost every quarter of the globe. Mountains 
and plains, forest and field, jungle and prairie are 
equally infested with wolves. Their bands will find 
nourishmeni in localities where even a single pre- 
daceous animal might be perplexed to gain a liveli- 
hood. When hungry, the wolf will venture to attack 
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laiige and pcweiful animals. His hunger is equally 
appeased with human beings, lizards^ insects^ or 
frogs. The wolf holds a prominent position in ani- 
mal history^ in fictianj in poetry^ and in nursery 
fables. A weak, sixMy^ or wounded wolf is usually 
demfwred by his companions. 

vo ra'cioiis (shfts) ap peaged* pS'et ry 

pre da'ceo^ (shfts) per pl6xed' fl^'tion 

LESSON CCCLXIX. 
Foxes. 

The ears of foxes are triangular and pointed, and 
the tail exceedingly hushy. The fox is furnished 
with glands which secrete an odorous fluid that is 
poured forth upon his path when Twtly pursued. 
It is by this scent that the hounds can follow his 
footsteps so unswermngly. He is solitary and 
nocturnaZ in his JiahUs. He lies concealed during 
the day in the Imrrow which he excavates for him- 
self, or takes by force from the rabbit or hadger. 

o'dor oils sSri ta ry biir'rOw badg'er 

LESSON CCCLXX. 

Rabbits, hares, and partridges constitute his for 
vorite food, ^efrequerdly makes an incursion into 
the farm-yard, where he commits sad Tiavoc amongst 
the poultry. There is a very common proverb which 
records the fox as the emblem of slyness and curb- 
ning. The Arctic fox, found in Iiapland, Iceland, 
Siberia, and Nortb America, is eagerly sougM for 
his fur. 

ea'ger ly in -eur'sion lu'di «rofis 

un swerv'ing ly poult'ry h&v^oe 
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SEALS. 

LESSON CCCLXXL 

Seals are widely spread through the colder regions 
of the Arotio and Antarctic oceans. Being grega- 
rious and migratory, great Tierds of them travel 
from place to place in sea/rch of food. They are 
fond of crawling out of the water on rocks, beaches^ 
and ice -floes. The seal has a cry which resembles 
the snapping bark of a dog. This animal has be- 
come of considerable interest and value. 

Ant ar«'ti-e gre ga'ri otis beach'eg 

{jwt Ant ar'ti-e) mfgra to ry search 

LESSON CCCLXXII. 

The principal seal fisTieries are on the North 
American coast, from Ne'wfoiindland to Qreenland, 
and that of Alaslca. The latter conntry, since its 
accession to the United States, has furnisTied a 
large portion of the for for American use. The seal 
supplies the people of these cold countries with food ; 
with oil for light and warmth ; with skins for clothing, 
boats, utensils, and tents ; with tendons for threads 
and lines ; and with membranes for under-garments 
and window coverings. The oil when fresh is not 
unpalatable tot food. 

ae ^fes'sion tfen'dong wIn'dSw 

mi p&l^a ta ble {not d6n§) {jfiot der) 



■»•♦ 



WALRUS, 

LESSON CCCLXXIII. 

The Walrus is a marine Arctic animal, somewhM 
resembling the large seals in appeararwe. He has 
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two ttisJcs which project downward. These animals 
sometimes attain a length of twenty feet, a drcuTn- 
ference of ten, weighing fully a ton. They often 
have furious contests with the polar bear. Walrus 
meat is a favorite titbit with the grizzly bear ; even 
Arctic voyagers have given testimony that it makes 
a toothsome and palatable dish. The walrus is a 
valuable animal. His sJcin^ teeth^ and oil are in great 
request The tooth furnishes very good ivory, of a 
beautiful texture, retaining the white hue longer 
than ivory from the elephant tusk. 

fu'ri oils tlt'blt tc)bth's6me 

•eSn'test voy'a ger§ re qu6st' 



WHALES. 

LESSON CCCLXXIV. 



They are generally very hvlJcy creatures, the head 
being of vast size. The skin is devoid of hair. To 
make up for this lacJc of ordinary clothing, the whole 
surface of the body beneath the skin is covered with 
a thick coating of fat, or blubber, varying in thickness 
from several inches to two feet. This blubber is an 
efficient agent in preserving the temperature of the 
body, and in reducing its specific gravity. 

bliib'ber ef f I'cient spe gif 'i« 

LESSON CCCLXXV. 

It is as elastic as cax>ut'Chouc, thus forming an 
admirable resistance to the pressure of the waves. 
In a large whale the blubber will weigh thirty tons. 
The Greenland whale is about sixty to seventy-fiYe 
feet in length, and in girth about thirty io forty feet 
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The most curious part of the structure of the upper 
jaw is the arrangement of the remarkable substance 
called wJialehone. It is found in a series of layers. 
The weight of baleen furnished "by a large whale is 
nearly one ton. The whale feeds on shrimps^ crabs, 
lobsters^ and molluscs. He engulfs them by swim- 
ming with open mouth through congregated shoals. 

«aout'-chou-e ftd'mi ra ble girth 

(kob'chobk) whale'bSne ba leen' 

LESSON CCCLXXVI. 

The Spermaceti whale is Twtahle for the oil and 
^eTTnaceti obtained from his body. The head is 
erwTTnousm size, nearly cylindrical^ and singularly 
truncated in front. It is not composed of bone but 
of a cartilaginous envelope^ containing the sperma- 
ceti which hardens by exposure to the air. From 
an ordinary whale about twenty-Jive barrels of sper- 
maceti and seveTity-five barrels of oil may be ob- 
tained. This whale also furnishes the well-Jcrwum 
perfume called ambergris. This is a morbid con- 
Greiion formed in the intestines. This animal has 
no whalebone. 

sperm'a qe'tl -ear ti lag'i nous not'a ble 

trunk's ted gy lln'dri-e al -eon -ere'tion 

im'ber gris (grees) per'fiime (or fume') mdr'bid 



♦•♦ 



REPTILES. 

LESSON CCCLXXVII. 



This family includes Snakes, Turtles, Crocodiles 
and Alligators, Idzards, and Frogs and Toads. 
The reptiles are essentially inhabitants of the warmer 
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regions of the earth. The species that exist in the 
northern countries i)a8S the winter in a state of 
torpidity, 

LESSON CCCLXXVIIL 
Snakes. 

Their month is very dilatahle. They are totally 
destitute of limbs. "Their movements are effected 
"by the agency of a flexible vertebraie column and 
the exceedingly movable ribs. The skin appears to 
be covered with scales and plates. The eyes are 
minus lids. The ears are not visible extenvaUy; 
the nostrils are placed upon the snout; the tongue 
is very long, thin, bifldy and protrvsHe, 

•ertte'o dlleg tor pid'i ty pr^ tru'sfle 

ftlli ga'torg fdr'mi da ble bf fid " 

LESSON CCCLXXIX. 

Snakes live entirely by the capture of living prey, 
which they swallow whole. The poisonous fangs 
are situated in the upper jaw. The Rattle Snake 
has a pecvZiar appendage^ called a "rattle," at the 
extremity of the tail. The Puff Adder of Southern 
Africa is one of the most poisonous. The Homed 
Viper of Northern Africa has acquired an historical 
celebrity from the death of Cleopatra. The Boa 
Constrictor is a native of South America. It often 
attains the great length of twenty-five feet. Its 
dilating powers are wonderfol. 

poi'son oils a-e quired' ex trfem'i ty 

{n^t pois'niis) ap pSnd'age f&ngg 

LESSON CCCLXXX. 

The Anaconda is a native of tropical America 
and adjacent islands. Compression is the only 
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metbod employ^ by it for killing its prey. It will 
mi^aUov) large animals. The Ck>bra Di Oapello of 
India is the most deadly of the serpent tribe. One 
TLoiaiXAe pecvZiarity in it is the escpansion of the neck 
called the hood. There are serpent charfners that 
handle these fearful reptiles with impunity; they 
train them to dance and to move in time to musical 
sounds. The Black Snake is one of the most aJmn- 
dant in the United States. It climbs trees with 
gr^sXfa^lity in search of birds' nests. It is playful. 

im pu'ni ty & 01'i ty dSad'ly 

LESSON CCCLXXZI. 
Tortoises. 

** These reptiles afford a fine example of a sTcelet(m 
brought to the exterior of the body. The bones of 
the chest are developed into a curious box which 
contains all the muscles and the viscera^ and, in 
most cases, can receive the head, neck, and limbs. '^^ 
The Common Land Tnrtle is best known. It is a 
vegetable feeder ; it lives to a great age. At the end 
of Autumn^ it burrows under the movld and waits 
for Spring. 

vls'ije ra feed'er mould 

LESSON CCCLXXXn. 

The Terrapins are inhabitants of the water, and 
are found mostly in rivers. They are carnivorous 
in their diet The Chicken Turtle is common in 
ponds, lakes, or marshy grounds. Its flesh is excel- 
lerUj very tender ^ and delicately flavored. The best 
known of the edible species is the Green Turtle. 
Some of them weigh about six hundred pounds. 
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Their flesh is regarded as wholesome food. Their 
e^s are considei^ed a great delicacy. The green &t 
of these turtles has a wide reputation. The female 
turtle is tcstuiUp captured vrhen msiting the shore 
to lay her eggs. When turned upon her back she 
cannot escape. 

LESSON CCCLXXXIII. 

The Hawkbill Turtle furnishes the valuable *' tor- 
toise shell" of commerce. The best specimens of 
shells are obtained from the Indian Archipelago. 
This shell is rrianvfaAstured into combs^ knife-handles, 
boxes, and articles of orn/mient. 

ar'ehi p61'a go in'dl gSst'i ble dSl'i -ea qy 
(ark n/)t arch) in'ge nu'i ij -eon sfet'en^e 

6d'i ble as sume' dr'na ment 

LESSON CCCLXXXIV. 
Crocodiles and Alligators. 

At the present time there is a recognized difference 
in the physical structure of these two animals. This 
difference consists principally in the contour of the 
head and in the formation of the hind legs. The 
crocodUes of Northern Africa are the most cele- 
brated. They absolutely swarm in the Nile. They 
purify the waters of all taiTited and putrefied meat. 
These voracious reptiles frequently capture men 
when near the waiefs edge. The only way of escape 
from the jaws of a crocodile is to press the thumbs 
into his eyes. 

taint'ed pu'tre fled ree'og nized 

LESSON CCCLXXXV. 

The most common alligator is found in the rivers 
of the Southern States, especially Florida. It is a 
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fierce and dangerous reptUe. The parent deposits 
about sixty small eggs in the sand in layers covering 
them with vegetable matter and mud. They are 
haiched by the heat of the sun. 

LESSON CCCLXXXVI. 
liizards. 

The true lizards have four limbs, generaUy msihU. 
Their body is long and rounded^ and the tail is 
tapering and mostly covered with scales in regular 
circles or " whorls P The Flying Dragon is a naiive 
of Java and the n^eigKboring islands. The most con- 
spicuous characteristic is the singularly developed 
membranous lobes on either side. These support 
the animal in its bold leaps from branch to branch. 
By means of this paraxihute it can sweep through a 
distance of ninety feet. It is perfectly harmless. 
The Chameleon, common in Africa and Asia, is j^a- 
mous for its power of cJianging color. It is sluggish 
in the extreme. Its food consists of insects, but, like 
other reptiles, it can live for months without talcing 
any nourishment. 

p&r'a ghute -eha me'le on tS'per ing 

■eon spte'ii oiis mfem'bra nous neigh'bor ing (na) 

LESSON CCCLXXXVII. 
Frogrs and Toads. 

Progs and Toads are familiar in almost all coun- 
tries. The food of the adult frog is wholly of an 
animal character, and consists of slugs, worms, and 
insects. Frogs are very useful in a garden to keep 
down the various insects that injure its growth. 
The chief interest of the frog lies in the curious 
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changes which it UTidergoes before it attains its per* 
fed condition. 

I£SSON CCCLXXXVIII. 

Huge masses of traTisparent jelly-like substances 
dotted with black spots may be seen in sJiaMows of 
water in the beginning of summer. Each of these 
black s])ots is the egg of a frog. At the end of four 
or five weeks there is haicTied from these eggs a little 
creature under the names of tadpole^ poUiwig, toe- 
Inter, or horse-fiaiL 

ge l&t'i noiis pdl'li wig {or w5g) t&d'pole 

LESSON CCCLXXXIX. 

As it is intended, for the present, to lead an aquatic 
life, its JyreatTiing apparatus is formed on the same 
principle as the gills of a fish. In the course of two 
or three months another change takes place ; four 
legs are folly formed ; the tail gradually disap- 
pears ; and the young frog usually quits the water. 
Frogs often make their appearanxie in this manner 
in prodigious numbers in particular spots, giving 
rise to i}s\Q popular superstition of "Frog-rains." 

LESSON CCCXC. 

These little creatures have been carried great dis- 
tanees by high winds. It is said that they live from 
twelve to fifteen years. They pass the winter in a 
torpid state without the possibility of feeding or 
breatMng. The Edible Frog is celebrated for culi- 
nary purposes. Its nocturnal croaJcings are loud 
and disagreeable. 

^uli na ry dis a gree'a ble -erSak'ings 
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ARTICULATES. 

LESSON CCCXCI. 

These are Jointed animdU without vertebra. They tn- 
elude bee^tlM, gldw^'vromiSi ear'wigSi cdck'rOaches, 
orick'etfly lo'oasts, antSi flies, wasps, bees, hiixn'- 
ble-bees, btit'terflies, mtfths, odchlndal insects, 
b8dl>i^s, Adas, dSddy-lSng-lSgs ; ISb'sters, crSbs, 
shrimps, crfly-fish, and wa'ter-fldas; bar'nades, 
spf ders, scor^pions, and mites. 

LESSON CCCXCIL 

Insects are composed of a series of rings^ and they are 
separated into at least two or three portions, the head being 
distinct from the body. They pass through a series of 
changes, before attaining the perfect form. When they 
have reached adult age, they always possess six jointed legs 
and two antennce called Tiorns or feelers. In most instances 
their preliminary forms, termed the larva and pupa, are 
extremely unlike the perfect insects. 

se'rieg an tSn'nse dis tinet' p1i'p& 

LESSON cccxcin. 

The whole of the growth takes place in the preparatory 
stages, so that the perfect insect never grows. Insects 
breathe in a curious manner. They have no lungs or gills, 
but their whole body is permeated witli a net-work of tubes, 
through which the air is conveyed. These breathing tubes, 
or trachece, ramify to every portion of the creature and 
penetrate to the extremities of the limbs, antennae, and to 
the wings when these organs exist. 

p€r'me a'ted tubeg tra'ehe 89 r&m'i fy 

LESSON CCCXCIV. 

They have very little internal skeleton, the hard materials 
which protect the soft vital organs Ymng placed on the exte^ 
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rior and forming a beautiful coat-of-maU. The eyes of 
insects are usually much projected, and consist of a large 
number of distinct lenseSy which enable them to see on all 
sides. In the eye of a butterfly, have been counted 17000 
lenses, making for the two eyes 34000 lenses, each possess- 
ing the power of an eye. In addition to composite eyes of 
this kind, the bee has three simple eyes on the top of its 
head. Grasshoppers, locusts, crickets, cockroaches, and leaf 
and stick insects belong to the same order. '^ Some of these 
are the finest and most grotesquely formed members of the 
insect tribe. They are known by the thick parchment-like 
upper wings, with their stout veinings and over-lapping tips" 

parch'ment vein'ing; eom pdj'ite 

in tdr'nal vi'tal pro jSet'ed 

LESSON CCCXCV. 
Cockroaches. 

In the Cockroach the body is flattened, the antennm are 
long and thread-like and the perfect wings are to be fonnd 
only in the adult male. The common cockroach, so plenti- 
ful in our kitchens, is supposed to have been brought origi- 
nally from India. Its eggs are not laid separately, bat 
enclosed in a hard, membranous case, containing about six- 
teen eggs. Plenty of these cases may be found under the 
planks, or behind the skirting-boards, where these insects 
love to conceal themselves. 

LESSON CCCXCVL 

Along one of the edges of the capsule, there is a slit, 
which is strengthened by a thickened margin. The edges 
of the slit are toothed^ and each tooth corresponds with an 
egg. When the young are hatched, they pour out a fluid 
which dissolves the cement holding the edges together. In 
the open country cockroaches have many enemies which 
keep them in check; birds and hedgehogs devour them^ and 
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bees, ants, and wasps, especially the sand wasps, hnnfc them 
down. In our houses nothing but cleanliness and killing 
all we meet with, can rid us of this terrible pest 

mar'gin dig §dlye§ €l^an'li ness e&p'8ule§ 

LESSON CCCXCVII. 
Cricket. 

The Cricket is a noisy creature, usually inhabiting the 
sides of hedges and old walls, and making coufitry lanes 
vocal with its curious cry. This sound is not produced by 
vocal organs, but by friction. The cricket lives in bur- 
rows, and sits at their mouth to sing. It is a very tifnid 
creature, and on hearing approaching footsteps, it retreats 
to the deepest recesses of the burrow. Despite its timidity, 
it seems to be combative in no slight degree. 

de spite' hCdg'ej frie'tion 

edm'bat ive {not eom bat') vo'eal tim'id 

ap pr5ach'ing re treats' re f^ss'eg 

LESSON CCCXCVIII, 

The males are especially warlike; if two specimens are 
confined in the same box, they will fight until one is killed. 
The vanquished foe is then eaten by the victor. It places 
its eggs, several in number, in its chamber near the stirface 
of the earth, that the warmth of the stmbeams may pene- 
trate the layer of earth and cause the eggs to be hatched. 
Its food is mostly of a vegetable nature, but it has been 
known to feed upon raw meat, and upon other insects. 

v&n'quished (v&nk'wished) vJe'tor r^w 

LESSON CCCXCIX. 

Locusts. 

The Migratory Locnst is a well-known representative 
of a large family of insects. All the locusts and grasshop^ 
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pei*8 are vegetable feeders. In many cages their voracity is 
insatiabley their jaws so powerful, and their numbers so 
countless that they destroy eyerj vestige of vegetation, and 
devastate the coaDtry, as if a fire had swept over it. The 
Migratory locnsts congregate in vast armies, which fly like 
winged clouds over the earth, and wherever they alight, they 
strip every living plant of its verdure. 

vo rig'i ty in sa'ti a ble vgs'tige 

d^v'as tate a light' (lit) vfird'are 

LESSON CCCC. 

'* So assiduously do they ply their tusy jaws that the 
peculiar sound produced by the champing of the leaves, 
twigs, and ^ra«« JZades can be A^art? at a considerable dis- 
tance. When they take to flight the rushing of their wings 
is like the roaring of the sea, and as their armies pass 
through the air the sky is darkened. The warm sunbeams 
appear to be absolutely necessary for their flight, for no 
soouer does the sun set, than they alight and furl their 
wings." 

as sid'u ous ly chUmp'ing roar^ing 

LESSON CCCCL 

They are not always content with eating green herbage, but 
will devour linen, blankets, and tobacco. At the approach 
of the aerial hosts, in some eastern countries every one is in 
fear except the Bushman. He has no crops to lose, no cloth- 
ing to be destroyed, and he foresees in the swarming insects 
his greatest luxury. He kindles large fires in the pat?is of 
the locusts and they fall by thousands, being stifled by the 
S7jwke and scorched by the flam>es. Then they are gathered 
into Aeops, roasted, and eaten. For future use, they are 
ground between two stones, m\xy mealy dried by the sun, and 
then can be i(;«j9^ a long time without becoming putrid* 
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Thifl substance is said to be more palatable than shrimps. 
The sweet condiment, honey, is ustmlly eaten with locusts. 

pu'trid p&l'a ta ble edn'di ment 

fore'seej sti'fled lux'u ry (luk'shft rj) 

LESSON CCCCII. 

Lieaf liiseets. 

The Leaf Insects which seldom exceed the tenth or 
Uoelfth part of an inch, in length, are capable of doing great 
damage. They are mostly on plants and flowers, especially 
those blossoms in which the petals are wide and deep and 
afford a good shelter. Greenhouses are sadly liable to their 
inroads, and otoing to their numbers, they are very inju- 
rious to melons, eiteumbers, and similar plants. They 
cover the leaves with a profusion of decayed patches that 
look as if some powerful acid had been sprinkled over them. 

pe'talj iii^l'on§ cu'eum berg 

{or pfit'alg) ajp'id {^lot cdbk' or k6w') 

LESSON CCCCIIL 

Hive Bees. 

Few insects are so important and interesting as those 
which procure the substance known by the name of honey, , 
Nearly all the honey-making bees SLve furnished with stings, 
and in many species the poison is fearfully intense. The 
Hive Bee makes waxen cells of mathematical accuracy. 
The Zarv^ are placed in separate cells and fed by the ^lew- 
^«r5. The bees are divided into three classes, the drones 
or male bees, the workers, and the/(9mafe^. 

w&x'en m&th'e m&t'ie al drone; 

lar^vsQ &€^en ra ^y in tfinse' 

LESSON CCCCIV. 

The cells are made of wax. This is secreted in the form 
of scales under si^ little flaps, situated on the under side 
of the bee. It is then pulled out and moulded with other 
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scales until a tenacious piece of wax is formed. The yellow 
substance on the legs of bees is the pollen of the flowers. 
This is kneaded up by the bees and is called bee-bread. 

se eret'ed te na'cious pfil'len kngad'ed 

LESSON CCCCV. 

**The cells are six-sided, a form which gives the greatest 
space and strength with the least amount of material. The 
cells in which the drones are hatched are much larger than 
those of the working bee. The edges of the cells are strength- 
ened with a substance, which is a gummy material procured 
from the buds of various trees. This substance is used to 
stop up crevices and to mix with wax when the comb has to 
be strengthened.^ 

LESSON CCCCVI. 

The queen bee is lady paramount and suffers no other 
queen to divide rule with her. Should a strange queen gain 
admittance there is a battle at 07ice which ceases not until 
one has been destroyed. At the swarming time the old 
queen is irritated by the encroachments of various young 
queens that desire the throne, and at last she is so agitated 
that she rushes out attended by a large body of subjects. 
This is the first swarm. In seven or eight days the queen 
next in age departs, taking with her another supply of sub- 
jects. When all the swarms have left the original hive, 
the remaining queens fight until one gains the throne, 

LESSON CCCCVIL 

In gathering honey, the bee licks the sweet juices from 
flowers, then swallows the nectar and stores it for the time 
in a membrafious sac, popularly called the honey-bag. 
When this sac is filled the bee returns to the hive and dis- 
charges the honey into a cell. The queen bee lays about 
eighteen thousand eggs. The old method of destroying bees 
for the honey was cruel and wasteful. 
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LESSON CCCCVIII. 
Butterflies. 

On accoant of the feather-like scales with which their 
wings are covered, and to which the exquisite color is due, 
they are technically called the scale-winged insects. The 
fine dust which adheres to the fingers, when one touches the 
butterfly or moth, was thought to consist of mi7iute feathers, 
bat more powerful microscopes show myriads of scales. 
Each of these is a minute perfection of shape and color, 
overlapping one another, like the scales of a fish. The 
wings are four in number, and the pairs are occasionally so 
connected that they become practically one member. 

Sx'qui §ite ad here§' prie'ti €al ly 

LESSON CCCCIX. 

The history of a butterfly is the record of a marvelous 
change. The mother butterfly remains hidden during the 
winter, asleep in some crevice of the house, wall, fence, or 
tree. In the early summer she creeps out, basks in the 
sunlight for a time, and then lays a cluster of eggs on a 
leaf. She leaves her eggs and soon after dies. Within a 
few weeks the eggs are Jiatched, and then creep out unsightly 
caterpillars. 

LESSON CCCCX. 

The duration of the larva state is variable. In this 
larva condition they are exceedingly voracious, often doing 
immense damage to vegetation. These caterpillars at once 
spin a web on a leaf for a tent to which they retire at night 
after feeding on various parts of the tree during the day. 
Caterpillars have six real jointed feet and four additional 
folded ones. They have two iiny eyes. 

LESSON CCCCXL 

After eating greedily for some time, their covering, or 
skin, bursts open, and they emerge fresh in color. They cast 
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their skins in this maimer fonr or five times. Again the 
caterpillar leave off eating, and fasten themselves to some 
secure place by means of a self-woven hillock of silk. In 
this condition they begin to swell until a clear fluid oozes 
out and flows over all, hardening into a firniy transparerU 
case. 

greed'i ly bfLrsts e mfirge' Qoz'ej 

LESSON CCCCXII. 

This case in some species, reflects a golden tint^ hence 
receives the name of chiysalis. The word pupa (d5Il) for 
this quiet state is preferable. In about three weeks this 
sheathy or case, opens and the perfect butterfly emerges, 
and soon flies off to sip the flowers and find a mate. What 
a different creature from the creeping^ gnawing, spinning 
caterpillar ! Some caterpillars remain in the chrysalis state 
from Etoptember to ApriL 

LESSON ccccxin. 

Many caterpillars, especially those of moths, pass their 
pupa state in silk cocoons, which they have spun aronnd 
themselves. These industrious creatures move their heads 
around in an oval form, leaving their silken trail behind 
them, until they are entirely enclosed in a stout cocoon. 
The head makes no less than three thousand such revolutions, 

€0 eoong (ko k6on§) o'val trail pu'p^ 

LESSON CCCCXIV. 
Ants. 

^^ The illustrations of the intelligence of the ants read like 
the romance of science.^' The French philosopher Bflon- 
taigne describes their toonderful means of natural commu- 
nication without the aid of speech. Among the ants, bees, 
and toasps the faculty of touch by means of their antemia 
supplies the want of language* There is a wonderful fas- 
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cination in the customs and methods of these insects, which 
are to most men repulsive, troublesome, and disgusting. 
Their organization is very remarkable. The head is large; 
the jaw, strong ; the antennsa are long and delicate ; the 
feet, small and furnished with claws. 

re pul'sive l&v'ish ea, r6ss'e§ be stow' 

LESSON CCCCXV. 

The ants when hatched are completely naked; but they 
have good nurses who lavish upon them the most assiduous 
care and bestow upon them the most tender caresses. They 
possess a powerful acid which is ejected against foes. As is 
usual with most insects, a division of labor or position 
exists. The queen is truly the mother of her subjects, pro- 
ducing nearly eighty tliousand eggs in every twenty-four 
hours. These eggs are conveyed to suitable places and 
guarded by the workers until hatched. 

LESSON CCCCXVL 

Another body of ants act as soldiers in defending their 
nests. These ivarriors, ardent in battle and the chase, revolt 
against all domestic work, for they understand only Jightir.g. 
Incapable of building their own abodes, they despoil the 
nests of other ants, capture their young, and compel these 
slaves to do their work. These slave-making tribes fre- 
quently spread out over plants to carry off plant lice. 

Bol'diers (jer§) * war'rior§ ar'dent re volt (or v61t') 

LESSON ccccxvn. 

*^ These are their cattle, their milch-<iowB, their goats, 
These Insect-cows secure from the leaves and branches a 
honeyed milk for which the ants have a great fondness. 
Sometimes they carry these plant insects to their nests and 
keep them exactly like stalled cattle for the sake of their 
milk. Some ants inhabiting Mexico find an abundant 
supply of this saccharhine juice in their own bodies." 
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LESSON CCCCXVIII. 



All the gregarious infiects of the ant and hee families are 
divided into males, females^ and neuters. The neuters are 
nurses, workers, and soldiers, while the /mictions of the 
other two aie simply to reproduce their joung. Some species 
huild houses twenty feet in lieight, whose size and solidity 
excite the astonishment of travelers. The interior of these 
houses contain chambers so large that a dozen men could 
find shelter in them. Other ants sink their nests twenty- 
five feet in the ground. Both these kinds are found in 
Africa and South America. 

LESSON CCCCXIX. 

They multiply so rapidly that colonists are sometimes 
obliged to yield possession to them. Some termites occupy 
themselves in attacking human habitations; everything 
then goes to ruiny house and furniture alike. They will 
penetrate into the most solid timber-work. In Sierra 
Leone h<fuses and furniture have been totally destroyed in 
a fortnight. 

tfir'mites fAr'ni ture fdrt'night 

LESSON CCCCXX. 

Cocliineal Insect. 

This order of insects lives upon the leaves of trees. Some 
of these insects are of great value. They attach themselves 
to the branches of the sycamore tree upon which they feed 
and gnaw until they look like fleshy excrescences. The 
female insects yield a coloring matter from which the finest 
red dyes are derived. The most prominent member of this 
group is found in Mexico. They have also been intro- 
duced into Central America, Spain, and the French 
possessions in Africa with some success. An insect that 
inhabits the evergreen oak of the countries of the Medi- 
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was employed for the same purpose by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans^ and is still so used by the 
Arabs. 

syc'a more (sk) gn^wj (n^wg) ex €r6s'(jen90 

LESSON CCCCXXI. 
Lac Insect. 

Another insect of great importance is the Lac Insect 
of the East Indies, which feeds upon the hanfyan trees. 
To this insect we are indebted for the dye-stuffs known as 
lac-dyes, and for the well-known substance called shellac, so 
much used in iAiQ preparation of sealing-wax and varnish. 

shgl'lac seal'ing var'nish 

LESSON CCCCXXIL 

Spiders. 

Their eyes vary in number from six to eight. The My- 
gale is a group of spiders that possess a well organized 
brain, and whose industry and intelligence are remarkable. 
They have eight eyes of different sizes and shapes arranged 
in four pairs. They are all placed upon a round eminence 
to enable the spider to see in every direction. These spiders 
make tabes in the earth of diameters suited to the size of 
their bodies. The walls of their retreats are adorned with 
hangings of the most beautiful silk, so soft that the inhab- 
itant feels no friction when rubbing against such tapestry. 

My gale' t&p'es try {not tap'estry) tubes 

LESSON CCCCXXIIL 

These spiders are specially distinguished for the remark^ 
able manner in which they defend their domiciles from 
intruders by means of a silky web. These spiders belong 
principally to the tropical regions, and they are dreaded by 
men and birds in South d&merica. Their legs sometimes 
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attain nearly a foot in length. Attempts have been made 
to itiilize the web of the spider, but the ordinary thread is 
ninety times thinner than that of the silkworm, therefore, 
it is next to impossible to obtain a sufficient quantity of 
spiders' threads to establish an industrial ase of the silk. 

ddm'i 9ile (not sile) u'til ize in trftd'ers 



LESSON CCCCXXIV. 

Louis ZXV of France wore stockings and gloves of a 
gray color, made from the spiders* silk. Frequently indU 
vidxial garments have been made from the threads of the 
spider, as a matter of curiosity. Spiders, scorpions, and 
mites vary from the regular growth and form of insects. 
The spider has four paira of jointed legs, furnished at their 
extremities with claws of a singular comb-like structure. 
The claw is vastly more complicated than that of the lion, 
consisting of three retractile hoofs, each having a row of 
notched teeth. At the end of the claw is attached a poison 
gland. This insect has two sets of mandibles, or jaws, one 
for seizing its prey, the other for devouring it. 

gar'ments sedr'pi on edm'pli €a'te& 

re tr&et'ile ndtched md,n'di ble§ 

LESSON CCCCXXV. 

Its most remarkable organs are spinsters with which these 
animals spin their curious and beautiful web. These 
organs, four or six in number, may usually be recognized 
by the naked eye, near the extremity of the abdomen, on its 
lower surface. Each of them bears at its apex a multitude 
of minute tubes, perhaps a thousand in number. Since all 
these are employed in spinning the delicate thread by which 
these creatures suspend themselves in air, it must frequently 
be composed of several thousand slender filaments. 
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LESSON CCCCXXVI. 

ITie viscid fluid of which the threads are composed, is 
secreted by glandular organs situated close to the base of 
spinnerets. This power of spinning threads serves them 
for the construction of dwellings, of nets for the capture of 
prey, of bridges to cross streams and spaces. The common 
Gtarden spider constructs a beautiful net of stout radiating 
lines, iniei'sected at tolerably regular intervals by circular 
filaments. 

Tis'gid gld,nd'u lar (jlr'eu 1* in'ter valg 

LESSON CCCCXXVIL 

When an insect becomes entangled in its meshes^ the 
spider rushes out from its concealment and shrouds its vie- 
tim in a silken coat. The common House spider weaves 
a close cloth-like web, usually placed in obscure corners. 
The spider furnishes the web with a funnel-shaped cell, 
within which it lies in wait for its prey. The webs of some 
of the large tropical spiders are said to be of siifficierU 
strength to capture small birds. 

LESSON ccccxxvin. 

Scorpions. 

**0f all the spider race the Scorpions are the most 
dreaded. They may be recognized by their large lobster- 
like claws and the armed tail. The extremity of the tail is 
very sharp, and \^ furnished yf\\h two poison glands. With 
this weapon the scorpion wounds and poisons its foes. The 
effect of the poison varies much according to the constitu- 
tion of the person who is stung, and the size and health of 
the scorpion.'* The number of eyes of the scorpion varies 
from six to twelve, the number of teeth, from thirteen to 
twenty-eight, according to the species. This spider is found 
in all temperate and tropical climes. 
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LESSON CCCCXXIX. 

The fresh water cray-fish and the salt water lobstex 
belong to the a&me family. The general shape and appear- 
ance of both is too well known to need any description. 
The lobster seldotn strays far from the spot in which it was 
hatched. It is a most combative animal, quarreling on the 
slightest pretexty and fighting most furiously. If in these 
combats it loses a leg or claw, a fresh limb sprouts from the 
center of the scar. The cray-fish is very quarrelsome^ and 
is seldom found in possession of all its claws. Its flesh is 
more delicate and mbre easily digested than that of the lob- 
ster. It lives upon dead fish and similar substances. 

quar'rel s6me fu'ri ous ly scar 

LESSON CCCCXXX. 
Barnacle. 

"This animal has b, peculiar structure. It clings to any- 
thing with which it comes in contact, and is the peat of 
ships on account of the pertinacity with which it adheres 
to the pla7iks" Its growth is marvelously rapid. In a 
very short time a vessel will have her submerged surface 
coated so thickly that her rate of speed is sadly diminished. 

pfir'ti nig'i ty sub merged' eoat'ed 
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RADIATES. 

LESSON CCCCXXXI. 

These are a vast and compreJiensive division of living 
beings, which have no joints whatever, and no limbs. All 
their parts radiate from a common center. The highest 
forms in this division are called Echinoderms. In some 
of these animals the structure is very evident, but in others 
the formation is so exceedingly obscure that the real position, 
or absence, of organs can only be discovered by careful 
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ancUomical investigation. ^* The mode of walking or rather 
creeping, which is practiced by these beings is very intet*- 
esting, and may be seen by watching the proceedings of a 
common star-flsh, when placed in a vessel containing sea- 
water^ 

ra^di &te E ehin'o d(fnn§ &n'a tdm'ie al 

LESSON CCCCXXXII. 

The walking apparatus consists of a great number of tiny 
ieniaeles, each with a little, round, transparent head. This 
forms one of the most extraordinary means of locomotion in 
the animal kingdom. Each of these innumerable organs 
acts as a suckery adhering to any solid substance with toler- 
able Jirmness until the pressure is relaxed and the sucker 
released. As there are nearly two thousand suckers con- 
tinually at work, some being protruded, and others relaxed, 
the progress of the creature is very regular and gliding. 

&p'pa ra'tus tSn'ta ele; iQ'eo m5'tion 

re Iftzed' re leased' glid'ing 

LESSON CCCCXXXIIL 

The Five-finger Starfish is exceedingly common upon 
our coasts. It is plentiful upon the beach at Rock'away, 
or Ziong Island. It annoys the fishermen by pulling the 
bait from the hook. The Mednsse, which resemble float- 
ing masses oi jelly with depending tentacleSy form another 
class of the Radiates. They are popularly known by the 
familiar name, Jelly-fishes, because their structure is so 
gelatinous. They are generally transparent, but sometimes 
colored with most beautiful tints. 

LESSON CCCCXXXIV. 

Some varieties of these creatures emit a general irides- 
cence, which seems in certain lights to be formed of topaz, 
and sapphire, or aqua marine. At night many of the Me- 
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duscB put on new beauties, glowing with pJiosphorescent light 
like marine fire-fiiee. Some of their central tentacles extend 
to the distance of several feet These tentacles possess the 
power to sting and to impart a r^nomot^^ substance. These 
animals are probably of use in furnishing food to whales, 
herring, mackerel, and other fish. 

ir'i dgs'gen^e s&p'phire (sif'fir) a'qu& ma rine' 

phds'phor €s'9ent pos sSss^ {not pd sess') Me du'sas 

LESSON CCCCXXXV. 

The Infiisoria are animalcules, so small as to be invisi- 
ble to the naked eye, and are usually found in stagnant 
water, sour beer, and some other liquids. They are of 
various grotesque forms. Some resemble branches of plants, 
some are like tulips, and others are tunsted like screws. 
Some of these strange creatures propagate by laying eggs, 
but the greater number divide their bodies into parts, each 
of which becomes a new animal. 

In fu so'ri a &n'i m&l'eule§ {not eu'leg) 

gro t£sque'(t^sk) st&g'nant 

LESSON CCCCXXXVI. 

The Zoophytes, or '^animal plants/' though really 
belonging to the animal kingdom, bear a singularly close 
resemblance to vegetable forms. Their substance is always 
gelatinous and fleshy, and around the entrance to the 
stomach are certain tentacles, used in catching prey and 
conveying it to the stomach. They are armed with myriads 
of offensive weapons contained in little capsules. Organs of 
sight, smell, taste, and hearing seem to be totally absent, 
though it is possible an extended sense of touch may com- 
pensate for these deficiencies. 

Zo'o phytes of f fin'sive w6ap'on§ 

mj^r'i ad§ ' - cdm'pen sate de fi'cien 9ie§ 
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LESSON CCCCXXXVII. 

'^The Sea Anemone is the highest form. The name 
is singularly inappropriate^ inamiuch as its resemblance to 
the daisy or dandelion is very close." The coral insects 
belong to this class. They may be propagated by cuttings 
jast tike plants as well as cell-vesicles. The Sponge, one 
of the lowest forms of animal tife, is also classed here. This 
is certainly the lowest link in the animal chain. The living 
sponge is of a soft and almost gelatiiious texture to the un^ 
aided eye, but with the microscope^ it is found to consist of 
an aggregation of separate bodies furnished with dlia. A 
sponge in full action is a wonderful sights the ciUa driving 
the water in ceaseless torrents^ whirling along solid parti" 
cles, arresting those which are useful for digestion, and 
feeding those which it cannot assimilate. 

a nSm'o ne dai'§y d&n'de li on 

9iVi k gease'less as sim'i late 

LESSON CCCCXXXVIIL 

The well-known Turk'ey sponge, so useful for the toikt^ 
affords a good example of the porous structure. What we 
call sponge is the frame^toork of the animal, cleared of the 
living matter. Sponges are found chiefly in the Red and 
Mediterranean seas. The Entozoa are parasites that 
live within the bodies of other animals. One of these is the 
hydatid, which is sometimes found in the brains of sheep, 
causing a, fatal disease. Another is the trichina, found In 
the muscles of man and animals, which is capable of pro- 
ducing death. The germs of such creatures are understood 
to be introduced through the food. 

Ell to zo'4 pir'a site§ hj^d'a tid 

tri ehi'n& e§u§'ing pro du'9ing 

LESSON CCCCXXXIX. 

The Rhiaopods are very minute, though beautiful beings, 
which exist in numbers that are rivaled only by the sands 
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of the sea for multitude. The vast hosts of these creatures 
can barely be estimated, even when we know that many 
large cities are built wholly of the dead skeletons of these 
microscopic beings. In a single ounce of sand from the 
CaribM'an Sea, nearly four millions of these shells have 
been found. Chcdk is mostly made from their shells. Lava 
limestones are composed almost exclusively of these shells. 
The Gkeat Pyramids are built of such stone. The re- 
mains of these animals have contributed much more to the 
mass of materials which compose the exterior crust of the 
earth than the bones of ehphants, hippopotami, and whales, 

Bhiz'o pdd; la'y& (or Wyi) hip'po p$t'a mi 

miU'ti tude €on trib'u ted re main§ 
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TIMBER TREES. 

LESSON CCCCXL. 

Under this head we i)iclude all trees which are generally 
employed in the construction of buildings, cabinet and omc^ 
mental work, fiirniture, turnery, and fntisicdl instruments. 
**The value of wood depends upon the closeness of its 
texture. In the selection of woods, a variety of considera- 
tions must be borne in mind which arise from questions of 
supply^ cost, ease of working, resistance to dry rot, and 
pliability!* 

€ldse'nes8 bdme re ;Ist'anQe pli'a bil'i tj 

LESSON CCCCXLL 

For house-building pine wood is chiefly used. 13ie species 
are numerous, including cedar, fir, larch, yew, spruce, and 
cypress. North Carolina is remarkable for its forests of 
pine, which furnish lumber, turpentine, pitch, resin, and 
tar. The consumption of pine wood for lucifer matches is 
enormous. Tracts of pine forest, hundreds of acres in 
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extent^ are annually felled to supply timber for this purpose. 
Pine wood ia familiarly known as white or yellow. 

9e'dar gy'press lu'fli fer ttlr'pen tine 

LESSON CCCCXLII. 

For ship-building purposes oalk, teakj gum, and green- 
heart are most suitable. Their grain is close and unyield- 
ing, and their hardness resists external abrasion. When 
coated with tar, they last for a long time, utiinjured by the 
chemical action of air and water, or the growth of minute 
fungus. Mahogany and rosewood, possessing a beautiful 
color and admitting a high polish, are used in the manu- 
facture of pianos and scroll-work. 

teak ex tdr'nal ab r&'jion 

fnn'gus ma h5g'a ny pi a'no; 

LESSON CCCCXLIII. 

Walnut, maple, oak, chestnut, satin-wood, poplar, and 
cherry are employed in the production of the almost endless 
variety of furniture and cabinet goods. Ash and hickory 
being hard and tough, are made into tool handles, hoops, 
machine works, tongues and shafts for carts and wagons, 
and into agricultural iuiplements. Shoe-pegs, spoons, bas- 
kets, plait hoops, boot-trees, lasts, planes, faucets, and but- 
ter-moulds are made from willow, beech, and birch. 

fftu'9ets {not f&s'ets) im'ple ments 

LESSON CCCCXLIV. 

Boxwood from Southern Europe, is employed for wood- 
engraver^ blocks, rules, and inkstands. The cedar is used 
for lead-pencils ; ebony ^ a hard, black wood, from CeylOn' 
and adjacent islands, for inkstands, boxes, and furniture ; 
sandal-wood, soft and fragrant, from India, for fancy 
boxes and carvings. 
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INTERESTING TREES. 

LESSON CCCCXLV. 

The bamboo is found in Asia and the West Indies. 

It has a hard iexturCy with hollow^ jointed stems, and grows 
to a height of about fifty feet. It rarely attains to a thick- 
ness of more than ten inches. In about thirty years, the 
plant blossoms, produces seed profusely, and then dies. 
With the Chinese, bamboo culture has attained a high 
degree of development. To them it seems to be an indis- 
pensable tree. Houses, boats, cordage and sails of vessels, 
telescopes, aqueducts, pipes, water-wheels, fences, chairs, 
tables, book-cases, umbrellas, fans, measures, spears, paper, 
and pipes are made from it. 

LESSON CCCCXLVL 
Caout-chouc. 

This invaluable substance is found in many plants, but 
chiefly in the fig and cactus trees of Sonth America, 
East Indies, and Africa. Caout-chouc, ordinarily 
known as india-rubber, is obtained from the milky juices 
of plants and trees. The Brazilian india-rubber tree is 
beyond comparison the most important. This tree thrives 
best on the rich fiats of the Amazon and its tributaries. 

€&€'tus €aout-chou€' (koo-chook') trib'u ta rie§ 

LESSON CCCCXLVn. 

The natives make deep incisions in its bark, and the white 
sap is carried through conduits of bamboo into bowls of 
clay. Vessels of this sap are smoked with the vapors of a 
huvnmg palm-nut, which haye the peculiar power of coagtt- 
lating the fluid. This smoking process changes the color- 
less juice to a black solid. The yearly exportation of caout- 
chouc from Brazil amounts to many millions of dollars. 

in 9][§'iong edn'duits €0 &g'u la'ting 
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LESSON CCCCXLVIII. 

An inferior quality is received from the East TncHes. 

Caouirchouc has the property of uniting with sulphur when 
exposed to a high degree of heat ; in this manner vulcanized 
india-rubber ib produced. It is then used in tubing for 
conveying water, gases, and sounds ; for washers and flanges 
of boilers and pipes. It is used as buffers for railway car- 
riages. In the sheet, it is made into door-mats, life-boats, 
buckets, door-springs, buttons, knife-handles, over-shoes, and 
a thousand other useful articles. 

yul'ean ized tub'ing buffer; 

LESSON CCCCXLIX. 

* 

When forming a hard solid substance, resembling jet in 
appearance, it is ma7iufactured into combs, pendl-cases, and 
bracelets. When united with the oil of turpentine, it forms 
a paste which has been used in making waterproof cloth, 
and as an adhesive cement, 

LESSON CCCCL. 

Gutta-Percha. 

It is obtained from the milk of certain plants abounding 
in the Indian Archipelago. The gutta-percha is pro- 
duced by incising the bark of the trees, and collecting the 
milky juice which speedily coagulates. Its property of 
becoming plastic is one of the most important in a commer- 
cial point of view. It forms an excellent material for mould- 
ing purposes. It is a bad conductor of heat and electricity. 
It has a variety of uses, as soles for shoes and a coating 
for suibmarine telegraphic cables. It does not deteriorate in 
quality by umir. 

LESSON CCCCLL 
Gum Arabic, 

It is obtained from many species of acacia and is care^ 
fully collected in Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, Tripoli, In* 
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dia, and Australia. This jaice hardens when it exudes 
from the tree, but is soluble in hot or cold water. In 
its chemical consHtutiotiy it exactly resembles cane-sugar, 
although its character has nothing in common with that 
product. It ia frequently used by confectioners in the man- 
ufiftcture of lozenges saA jujubes. 

gum &r'a bie Idz'en ge§ sdFu ble 

€on fSe'tion erg ex udej' ju'jube; 

LESSON CCCCLIL 
Palm Tree. 

The number of species of the palm reaches nearly one 
thousand. The cocoaww/-palm grows freely on the other- 
wise barren and desolate coral islands of the Pacific and 
TncHan oceans. This cocoanut-tree is of the utmost im- 
portance tx) the natives. It furnishes them with milk, cab- 
bage (the tuft of leaves), wine, vinegar, brandy, called 
arrack, and sugar ; houses ; umbrellas from the leaves ; 
the filame7its of the leaves are tvoven into cloth-mats and 
sails ; the jiher that envelops the root is much preferable to 
tar for calking ships, and it makes excellent strings, cable, 
and cordage. 

dgs'o late b&r'ren ir'r&ck tim br^l'las 

cftlk'ing €drd'age ea'ble {not um ber ellas) 

LESSON CCCCLIII. 
Date Palm. 

The fruit of the date palm is aromatic and nutritious. 
It forms the principal article of diet for the inhabitants of 
Egypt, NorlJiem Africa, and Arabia. There are many 
varieties of this tree cultivated in these localities. The fruit 
differs much in quality and size. A single tree may yield 
three or four hundred pounds of fruit. The tree furnishes 
to man wine, vinegar, sugar, starch; from its leaves the 
material for baskets, mats, brushes, coverings for roofs, rope, 
and cordage is obtained ; from its stem, timber for fuel, 
houses, furniture, and fences. 
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LESSON CCCCLIV* 
Palmsrra Palm. 

Thifi is a magnificent tree that grows in tropical Asia to 
the height of one hundred feet. The fruit is verj edible 
both raw and cooked. The seedlings are dried and ground 
into jSour. The leaves are very valuable. They are used 
for paper ; the books of the CdylonSee' containing the 
religion of Bnddha are written upon them. Varieties of 
this palm are found in the East Indies, Chili, and BxasiL 

LESSON CCCCLV. 

Cinchona. 

This tree grows in Pern, Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
Venexnela. It yields quinine, a precious gift to man for 
the curing of fevers. It is derived principally from the 
dried bark of the Calisaya species. The men who gatlter 
Pemvian bark go forth into the forests in the month of 
May. The trees are felled with the ax a little above the 
root, and the bark is carefully stripped from the trunk and 
branches. Excellent bark has been obtained from the 'Bri%' 
Hah plantations in India. Attempts have been made to 
grow this valuable tree in Jamaica, in the Azdrea^ and 
in certain parts of the United States. 

9in eho'na qui'nlne {not ke nen') GU i say'a 

LESSON CCCCLVL 
Cork Oak. 

This tree furnishes in its thick, elastic bark a valuable 
product to commerce and the industrial arts. The tree 
grows abundantly in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Algd'ria^ and 
in the south of France. Commerce obtains its largest 
supply from Portugal. The barking of the tree commences 
when it is fifteen years old, and it is repeated every ten years 
afterwards. Trees thus decennially stripped of their cove^*- 
ing will live for one hundred and fifty years. About six 
thousand tons of cork are annually exported from Portugal. 
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This material is very uaefuly as an air-iight, elastic stopper 
tor fluids f and as Kfe^eservers. 

LESSON CCCCLVIL 
Drasron's Blood Tree* 

This strange tree of the Canaries excites a deep interest 
on account of its longevity, and the extreme slowness of its 
growth. There is one tree on the peak of Teneriffe that 
has undergone no perceptible change since its discovery in 
1402. When Humboldt ascended the peak in 1799, he 
found the ti'ee forty-five feet in circumference^ and thus it 
has been for ages. Its age has been calculated to be upwards 
of six thousand years. 
as ^end'ed 16n gSv'i ty per 9^pt'i ble 

LESSON CCCCLVIIL 
Banyan Tree. 

This gigantic tree grows in India. ^^ Its fruity the fig, 
is widely used for many purposes^ especially for its medical 
qualities. During the first century of its growth, nothing 
peculiar is noticed in its formation. After its branches have 
attained a great length, shoots from them are sent down- 
ward, which enter the ground and send forth rootlets. 
Thus the horizontal branches are supported by these natural 
pillarsy and the original tree has extended itself in branches, 
rootlets, and stems, until it covers acres of ground. Some 
of these trees are hundreds of years old." There are also 
giant fig-trees in South America, that spread from their 
roots, instead of their branches, 
ban'yan {also ian) gi g&n'tie root'lets p)[l'lar§ 

LESSON CCCCLIX. 
Bread Fruit. 

This is one of the most ornamental and symmetrical trees 
in the world. It is native to the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. The tree towers to the height of about fifty feet 
Its green globular fruit, when baked, offers a very acceptable 
substitute for bread, 
sjf^m mgt'ric al glflb'u lar sfib'sti tute 
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The PERIOD ( . ) should he used,— 

1. At the end of every sentence that is not ex 

clamatory or interrogative ; as, 

" Of making many books, there is no end." 
Columbus discovered America. 

2. After abbreviations ; as^ 

Mdse., Cr., Mr., Key. J. D. Hall, D.D. 

3. After titles, names written alone, and addresses ; 

as, 

Webster's Dictionary. George B. McClellan. 

The IJ^TEBBOQATIOJf POIJ^T should le used,— 

1. After every direct question ; as^ 

What is electricity ? 

2. To express doubt ; as, 

In 1776 (?) the United States became nommally iree. 

The EXCLAMATIOiN' POIJ^T should be used,-- 

1. After every word or expression of emotion ; as^ 

Oh ! Alas ! How she could talk ! 

2. This mark is sometimes repeated to express 

very strong emotion ; as, 

Trust him ! ! Never. 

The COMMA should he used, — 

z. To set off a series of words, phrases, or clauses 
in the same construction, when not connected 
by conjunctions; as. 

Industry, honesty, and frugality are among the 
cardinal virtues, 
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2. To set off words or phrases in pairs ; as. 

Sink or Bwim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 
my hand and heart to this vote. 

3. To enclose words in apposition ; as, 

Milton, the author of " Paradise Lost,** died in 1674* 
Paris, the capital of France, is the city of fashion. 

4. To enclose parenthetical expressions ; ^, 

Envy, like a vulture, preyeth on itself. 
Virtue, not lineage, is the mark of nobility. 

5* To enclose relative clauses, if not restrictive ; as. 

Physiology, which treats of our bodies, belongs to 
our course of study. 

His actions, which were hasty, sprang from his 
selfishness. 

6. To cut off dependent clauses ; as, 

K you are wise, keep your own counsel. 
If a good man thrive, all thrive with him. 
If you have too many irons in the fire, some of them 
will bum. 

7* To mark the omission of a verb ; as, 

Study is necessary, but practice, indispensable. 
A coward is a bad friend, and a drunkard, a poor 
counselor. 

8. To cut off words of address ; as^ 

John, have you read ^' Pope's Essay on Man?" 

9. To cut off expressions in the absolute construe^ 

tion ; afi, 

The war being over, the soldiers were discharged. 
la To point off numbers expressed in figures ; as, 

123,456,789. 

Rbmark.— The pupil should not be allowed to use the period 
for this purpose. 
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The SEMICOLOJf shouM {;) be used,— 

X. To separate independent clauses, when slightly 
connected ; ba, 

Oreat talkers are like cracked pitchers ; everything 
rans out of them. 

Depart from eyil and do good ; seek peace and pur- 
sue it. 

2. To separate independent clauses that are them- 

selves divided into parts by commas; as, 

Do well, and doubt no man ; do ill, and doubt all 
men. 

In youth, be temperate ; in manhood, just ; in old 
age, prudent. 

3. To separate phrases or clauses having a com- 

mon dependence upon some other word or 
words in the sentence ; as, 

I think that his desii*e8 were proper ; that his mo- 
tives were pure ; that his methods were correct. 

4. Before as, viz., to wit, for, but, yet, namely, 

etc., when they introduce illustrations ; as. 

Write a proper name ; as, Washington. 

Remabx 1. — In this relation as is always followed bj a 
oomma. 

Remark 2. — When the words as, via., etc., are omitted the 
colon must be used. 

The COLOJf ( : ) should be used,— 

z. Between the principal members of a compound 
sentence, if either of them is divided by a 
semicolon ; as, 

" Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested : that 
is, some books are to be read only in parts ; others to 
be read, bnt not cnrionsly ; and some few to be read 
wholly and with diligence/' 
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2. Before a formal quotation ; as^ 

His command was this : ^^ In the name of The Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress^ I command 
you to surrender/' 

3. Before an enumeration of particulars ; as. 

Send me the following goods: sugar, starch, rice, etc. 

4. After the words yes and no^ when they form 

part of the answer ; as. 

Is this Marion Harland's book? Yes: she is the 
author of it. 
Yes, John : you may take the horse. 

The DASH { — ) is used,— 

X. To show an abrupt change in thought or ex- 
pression ; as. 
Many leaves — ^little fruit. 

2. Before words repeated for emphasis ; as. 

It will — I am certain of it — ^be a success. 

3. To show the omission of letters and figures ; as, 

A— 1, 1—5, 1883, for April 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 1883. 

4. To show the omission of as, that is, namely^ 

etc.; as, 

Apply yourself to study — it will redound to your 
honor. 

5. To enclose some parenthetical expressions ; as, 

Daniel Webster — who can deny it — was a great man. 

The QUOTATIOJf MARKS (« »') are used,— 
I. To enclose a copied word or expression ; as, 

Plato wrote: " Know thyself ." 

Remark. — A quotation within a quotation is enclosed with 
single marks ; as, 

The teacher wrote this upon the blackboard : " The proverb 
* Do right ' should be general in its application*" 
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The HYPHEJf {") is used,— 

1. To separate the syllables of words ; as. 

Hand-some, syl-la-ble. 

2. To unite the parts of a compound word ; as, 

Your looking-glass will tell you, what some of your 
friends will not. 

3. To follow a syllable at the end of a line. 

Reicabk. — At the end of a line a syllable should never be 
broken. 

The APOSTROPHE {') is used,— 

1. To mark the omission of letters ; as, 

'Tis too late to spare when the bottom is bare. 

2. To form the plural of letters, characters, and 

figures ; as. 

The word " icicle ** has two i's and two c*s. 

3. To form the possessive case ; as. 

Kill the lion's whelp ; thou^t strive in vain when 
he is grown. 

The MARKS OF PAREJfTHESIS may he used., 

To enclose words or expressions not closely con- 
nected with the rest of the sentence. 

The gentleman nearest me (Mr. Smith) performed 
the ceremony. 



